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“THE SPIRIT OF LIFE”’ 


YRUS E. DALLIN is best known for his 

sculptures of Indians, and with reason, 
for probably none has so well interpreted 
the Red Man in spirit and in form as he. 
Born in Utah, Mr. Dallin learned to know 
the Indian as a friend and comrade, and 
nothing has shaken his faith in the nobility 
of the Indian character. Among the great 
works produced in America are Mr. Dallin’s 
Indian equestrians—‘The Appeal to the 
Great Spirit,” the original of which stands 
before the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
and a replica of which has lately been ac- 
quired by Muncie, Indiana; his “‘Medicine 
Man” in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia; and 
“The Signal of -Peace,”’ which has been 
given permanent place in Chicago. There 
are his other single Indian figures—the statue 
of Massasoit, placed appropriately on a 
boulder at Plymouth, Massachusetts; the 
kneeling figure of an Indian brave at a spring 
stooping to dip the water up with his hand, 
in the Public Gardens at Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts, the sculptor’s home town. Such 
works as these speak eloquently, not only for 
themselves but for the genius and skill of 
the sculptor. 

In different vein, and evidencing most 
patently that the genius of Cyrus Dallin is 
not circumscribed in theme or inspiration, 
is a work completed less than a year ago for 
a private patron, placed on a private estate, 
that of Mrs. Mary B. Longyear at Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, a work purposed as a 
memorial but universal in its significance 
and appeal. Entitled “The Spirit of Life,” 
it is the figure of a woman, human and at 
the same time divine, a draped figure with 
wings, upholding, as in dedication, a baby, 
the spirit of life. This womanly figure, which 


is youthful, strong, and noble in aspect 
stands against a beautiful exedra on the 
edge of a great still pool, with foliage for 
background and a distant view beneath an 
unbroken stretch of sky. On the back of 
the exedra is a simple medallion portrait in 
profile of Mrs. Longyear and her deceased 
husband, John Munro Longyear, and the 
names of their seven children. 

The setting of this exquisite work of art 
seems perfect. The still waters of the spa- 
cious pool, the conventiona! treatment of 
foliage screening the lower story of the ad- 
jacent home; the colorful medley of blossom- 
ing flowers—not too near nor yet too far; 
the sense of openness to heaven; the com- 
mingling of art with nature, the evident 
controlling touch of man perfecting nature’s 
intention. 

One naturally recalls a work of similar 
character and name by another great Amer- 
ican sculptor—the Trask Memorial at Sara- 
toga, New York, by Daniel Chester French, 
likewise ‘“The Spirit of Life.”” Between two 
great works of art no comparison can be 
made. In this case each is distinctly indi- 
vidual. Mr. French has interpreted the 
spirit of life as upholding the life-giving 
water; Mr. Dallin has read into the allegory 
the continuance of life through re-birth— 
through succeeding generations. He has 
been most fortunate in representing a figure 
both vital and extremely still, a figure which 
partakes, as in great measure does Saint- 
Gaudens’ Adams Memorial, of universal 
peace. The observer is quiet in the presence 
of this work but is inspirited by it. It is not 
only a memorial to the past but an allegory 
of progress, a magnificent tribute to divine 
order, to undying youth. L. M. 
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THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


BY CHARLES R. RICHARDS 
Director Industrial Art, General Education Board 


HE second international exhibition of 

industrial art has been collected by the 
American Federation of Arts and is now 
exhibited for precisely the same reasons as 
the exhibition of ceramic art of last year: 
namely, to bring to the American public and 
to American manufacturers, merchants, and 
designers the best foreign achievements in a 
particular field of applied art side by side 
with our own creations in the hope that thus 
we may be able more readily to estimate our 
own position and to take advantage of what- 
ever suggestions the contemporary work of 
other peoples may hold for us. 

For the present exhibit glass and rugs were 
selected as of special timely significance. In 
the old world decorative and table glass has 
undergone a remarkable renaissance in the 
last forty years. Throughout the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century the ardent genius 
of Emile Gallé, aided by extended technical 
researches, brought the art of decorative glass 
to a new artistic level. 

Since the death of Gallé in 1905, a number 
of notable artist craftsmen have contributed 
still further to the aesthetic enrichment of 
French glass, making it a vehicle for effects 
of light and color unattainable in any other 
medium. 

Shortly after 1900, the many-sided genius 
of René Lalique turned from the creation of 
exotic jewelry to the more enduring possibil- 
ities of decorative glass. In this field the 
distinctive quality of his productions has 
become widely known. Using, for the most 
part, finely cut metal moulds to produce a 
limited number of duplicates, he has devel- 
oped striking effects by means of sharply 
cut relief ornament and the use of clear and 
opalescent colors. Lalique has not confined 
himself to luxury production, but makes also 
table glass of an inexpensive character con- 
spicuous for the quality of fine design. 

Maurice Marinot is often referred to by 
his countrymen as possessing the greatest 


artistic genius of any of the workers in dec+ 
orative glass. He is the master in many dif- 
ferent techniques. Some of his productions 
are very massive, finely curved forms in} 
which the glass is permeated with bubbles: 
giving interesting and peculiar effects. Hes 
also produces bottles in other forms in which/! 
the design is left in relief by very deep etch-: 
ing, a practice greatly admired by some and 
as severely condemned by others. Another 
of his modes, in which he has produced very 
charming results, is that of enameled glass... 
Marinot has a number of followers, promi-- 
nent among whom is Henri Navarre, whose : 
creations reflect in striking degree the beauty) 
of polished glass surfaces wrought in sinuous 
curves. | 
Decoration by means of surface spots and 
overlays of enamel is employed frequently in} 
modern French work. One of the best} 
known exponents of this art for many years 5 
has been Marcel Goupy. This artist, how-} 
ever, has lately turned his attention to the} 
design of table glass and clear surfaced dec- | 
orative forms which are represented in the? 
collection by a number of examples. 
The design of stem ware for the table is: 
indeed being given increasing attention to-. 
day by many French artists, and forms of | 
finer simplicity and grace are being con-. 
stantly envolved. One of the most success- 
ful of the designers in this field is Jean Luce. 
Along with true glass, the modern move- 
ment has revived an ancient art known to 
the Romans, that of pdte de verre. By reason 
of its density and thickness and dep h of. 
tone, pate de verre is intermediate in appear- 
ance between ceramics and glass. One of 
the first Frenchmen to produce the delicate 
effects possible in this medium was A. L. 
Dammouse, who died only recently. Today 
Francois Décorchemont produces remarkable 
jade-like effects in bowls and vases of differ- 
ent colors which constitute a distinct con- 
tribution to the arts of decoration. 


*The American Federation of Arts’ Second International Exhibition of Industrial Art opens in the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, November 5. 


It will be shown later in other leading museums. 


This article, with additional comment, constitutes the preface to the illustrated catalogue. 
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GLASS DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY COMPAGNIE DES CRISTALLERIES 
DE BACCARAT, PARIS, Quantity Production 


TABLE SERVICE WITH ENGRAVED ANIMALS. DESIGNED BY G. CHEVALIER; 
EXECUTED BY COMPAGNIE DES CRISTALLERIES DE BACCARAT, PARIS, 
Quantity Production 
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DESIGNED BY A. D. COPIER. 
CUTED AND EXHIBITED BY N.D. GLASFABRIEK, 
LEERDAM, HOLLAND 


GLASS JAR. EXE- 


Another artistic development of French 
glass that has conie much to the fore of late 
years is that of perfumery containers, some 
of which represent a rare purity of form and 
surface treatment not surpassed by other 
achievements in this medium. Still another 
appearance and one that arises naturally from 
the qualities of glass, is that of small figures 
worked with the Bunsen flame. This method 
has been taken advantage of in late years by 
a number of true artist craftsmen who have 
produced at times truly delightful composi- 
tions. 

At Orrefors and Vienna, two places widely 
separated in cultural traditions, has come of 
late years an extraordinary revival of the art 
of engraved glass. In both cases this revival 
has been the result of wise direction which 
has brought to bear artistic talent of the 
highest order in combinaticn with the most 
complete technical resources. 

Two artists, Simon Gate and Edward Hald, 
are in large measure responsible for the high 
quality of the products of Orrefors. The 
former is inclined to the classical in treat- 
ment and the latter to more picturesque plays 
of fancy. Pieces that are partly made by 
hand and partly by machine are also pro- 
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duced at Orrefors, and very lately the mak- 
ing of moulded ware has begun, so that the 
range of products is calculated to suit all 
sizes of income. Unfortunately, because of 
a strike in the Swedish glass industry, very 
few of the finer pieces were available for this 
collection. 

In Vienna, under the guidance of Stefan 
Rath, of J. & L. Lobmeyr, the talent of many 
gifted artists has at various times been em- 
ployed to design pieces which are executed 
by the skilled workmen of Czecho-Slovakia. 
The collection is fortunate in having a num- 
ber of very fine pieces from this source, as 
well as stem ware often notable for great 
purity of form. Among the Austrian mate- 
rial it is to be noted that the playful Vien- 
nese spirit finds expression in the creation of 
many whimsical small figures. 

For many years Germany has been pro- 
ducing some admirably simple free-blown 
glass mainly for table use. The German de- 
signers of recent years have concentrated their 
efforts toward the achievement of fine sim- 
plicity in their aesthetic effects. | Their prod- 
ucts, consequently, often contrast strongly 
with the precious quality of many of the 
French creations, but certainly possess no 


GLASS BOWL. 
EXECUTED AND EXHIBITED BY N. D. GLASE 
BRIEK, LEERDAM, HOLLAND 


DESIGNED BY CHRIS LEBEAU. 
A- 
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PATE DE VERRE, UNIQUE PIECES DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY FRANCOIS DECORCHEMONT; 
EXHIBITED BY ROUARD, PARIS 


UNIQUE PIECES DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY HENRI NAVARRE; EXHIBITED BY ROUARD, PARIS 


RED BOTTLE. 
MAURICE MARINOT (FRANCE). 


less significance for American manufacturers. 
Many of the German creations represent ex- 
tremely pleasing effects obtained with a min- 
imum expenditure of labor. 

Attention should, perhaps, be drawn to a 
fact which holds true everywhere, but is 
especially apparent in Central Europe: name- 
ly, that glass making and glass shaping and 
decoration are two quite different things. 
From the nature of the case, the making of 
glass is necessarily an affair of rather elab- 
orate equipment and quantity production. 
The forming of large hollow shapes, mould- 
ing, and pressing are processes that naturally 
associate themselves with the production of 
the material. This being the case, the oppor- 
tunities of the individual glass craftsman are 
for the most part limited to the cutting, etch- 
ing, engraving, or enameling of blanks made 
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UNIQUE EXAMPLE DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
EXHIBITED BY DE HAUKE & CO. 


at large establishments or to the forming of 
small objects with a Bunsen flame. 

The industrial art school is conspicuous 
in the glass industry in Germany, as it is in 
many other fields of applied art. The crafts- 
man designer is often the professor in the 
industrial art school, and the workshop of the 
small factory with which he is connected is 
closely related to the workshop of the school 
in which he teaches. 

For many centuries Venice was the leading 
center of glass production in Europe, and to 
the technical knowledge and skill of the 
Venetian glass workers we owe the intro- 
duction of the glass industry into the other 
countries of Europe. The apogee of Vene- 
tian work was reached in the eighteenth 
century, but after that the quality and ex- 
tent of the work suffered a very considerable 


HEAD DESIGNED BY C. G. VAN ASCH VAN WYCK, EXECUTED AND 
EXHIBITED BY N. V. GLASFABRIEK, LEERDAM, HOLLAND 


decline. It was not until the sixties of the 
last century, through the energy and enter- 
prise of Salviati, a revival was brought 
about. The fanciful forms executed with 
the blow-pipe which Salviati introduced 
determined the form and methods of Vene- 
tian glass making almost to the present time. 
In the last few years, however, a tendency 
toward much simpler forms and new tech- 
niques has been evident on the part of cer- 
tain establishments, and a number of exam- 
ples of this kind have found a place in the 
Federation’s collection. 

Before leaving the subject of Continental 
glass, we should note two developments of 
recent years, both of French origin. One is 
the new treatment of glass in electric fix- 
tures. As has been said elsewhere, the 
French brought forward a new conception 


of lighting fixtures in 1925, which was that 
organically an electric fixture needs only two 
elements: namely, electric bulbs and some 
form of translucent glass for diffusion. The 
other development is the use of glass for 
decorative architectural effects. This glass 
is not colored in the usual manner of stained 
glass, but is broken into pattern, not picture, 
effects by employing varying thicknesses, 
varying surface textures, and varying tints 
generally of white, gray, and light gray- 
green. The low tones and mere suggestion 
of color make an effect which is quiet and 
architecturally consistent, and at the same 
time often very interesting from the deco- 
rative standpoint. 

The glass most reminiscent of England is 
that of the wine glasses of the eighteenth 
century, with their spiral threaded stems— 
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WHITE-FRIERS GLASS, DESIGNED AND HAND-CUT BY JAMES POWELL AND SONS. EXHIBITED BY 
JAMES POWELL AND SONS, LONDON 


ENGRAVED GLASS TABLE SET, DESIGNED BY SIMON GATE; EXECUTED BY ORREFORS BRUKS 
AK TIEBOLAG; EXHIBITED BY VAN DUGTEREN AND CO. 


MOTOR MASCOT DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY RENE LALIQUE (FRANCE), Quantity Production 


MOTOR MASCOT DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY RENE LALIQUE (FRANCE), Quantity Production 
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glasses that to the eyes of today appear 
rather heavy and stolid. Much of English 
glass still reflects something of these quali- 
ties, but both in stem ware and decorative 
glass there have begun to appear lighter 
and more graceful forms. The designs for 
some of these come from the Russell work- 
shops at Broadway. Particularly pleasing 
are the bowls with shallow cut decoration 
in which line effects add surface enrichment 
without obscuring the form. 

Designs for rugs and carpets today are 
somewhat in a state of chaos. Sole reliance 
is no longer placed upon the rugs of the Near 
East and China for copy and modification. 
New motives are being sought in the hope 
of finding themes better adapted for con- 
temporary needs. 

This situation has led to much experi- 
menting, and many varied creations have 
been involved in the effort to solve the prob- 
lem. Some of these, with their strong con- 
trasts both of form and color, aim appar- 
ently to make the rug the most conspicuous 
decorative object in a room. Others are 
evidently developed upon the conviction 
that a floor covering should form a relatively 
quiet background for the furniture, hang- 
ings, and costumes that will be seen in con- 
nection with it. Rugs of this latter type, 
which incline to neutral tonal effects and 
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BLOWN GLASS RABBIT DESIGNED BY MARTI- 
NUZZI; EXECUTED AND EXHIBITED BY VETRI 
SOFFIATI MURANESI & CI, MURANO, ITALY 


simplicity in their play of form, would seem 
to be in accord with the tendencies in wall 
decoration, where quiet, unpatterned treat- 
ment is in vogue. 

Examples of rugs have been obtained with 


GLASS DESIGNED BY ZWIESEL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL; EXECUTED AND EXHIBITED BY J. AND L. 
LOBMEYER (VIENNA) 


GLASS DESIGNED BY A. D. COPIER; EXECUTED AND EXHIBITED BY N. D. GLASFABRIEK, 
LEERDAM, HOLLAND 


DECANTER AND VASE DESIGNED BY EDWARD STROMBERG; EXECUTED BY EDA GLASS 
WORKS: EXHIBITED BY AKTIEBOLOGET DE STENSKA KRISTALL GLASBRUKEN 
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much expenditure of time and effort by the 
Federation representatives from France, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Sweden, and 
England.* The collection comprises both 
hand and machine knotted rugs, and repre- 
sents great variety of artistic treatment. 
It is presented principally with the hope 
that American manufacturers may find 
among these creations some suggestions of 
value in solving our own problem. 

The first attempts to make a collection of 
rugs in Paris revealed a situation that reflects 
little credit upon American manufacturers 
and which operated to limit severely the num- 
ber of French examples obtainable by loan. 

The experience of the Federation repre- 
sentatives is one of such significance in rela- 
tion to applied art in America that a brief 
comment would seem to be demanded in 
connection with this presentation. During 
the past winter and spring much _ bitter 
feeling had been expressed in the public and 
technical press of Paris by French producers 
aroused by the American habit of copying 
their designs without returning either remun- 
eration or credit. These protests are, of 
course, nothing new. They have been heard 
in the realm of woman’s costume for many 
years and, now that modernism in design is 
extended to so many other fields, the tide 
of indignation has run high and finally over- 
flowed, with the result that a boycott was 
declared against loans to the Federation 
enterprise as well as to other proposed exhi- 
bitions in America. 

The facts in the case cannot be contro- 
verted. In the past, copying forms of the 
older periods has been the main reliance of 
the American producer, and now that new 
conceptions are being evolved by European 
designers, the same easy road is commonly 
pursued to meet contemporary demand. 
When a fine thing is acclaimed in Europe, 
effort is immediately set under way to 
create something finer. With us, partly 
because of the timidity inherent in quantity 
production, but more largely because of our 
lack of confidence in artistic innovation, the 
instinctive reaction is to copy. 

The situation accentuates a fact that has 
always been true in American practice, but 
which is much more evident now that the 
modern movement is under way: namely, 


A descriptive article on these rugs is to be published in a subsequent issue. 
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that very few of our manufacturers pay 
enough for brains and talent on the designing | 
side of their business to obtain creative | 
results of high artistic value. | 

To the ethical side of this practice of 
copying, the majority of our manufacturers 
seem supremely indifferent. That the policy 
is one of simple theft does not appear to 
trouble their conscience, and one rather 
appalling phase of the situation is that firms 
of the highest repute and respectability are 
found joined with those of lesser standing 
in this attitude. It is hardly conceivable 
that industrialists of a rich and powerful 
country shall go on forever lifting the great 
part of their artistic ideas from other nations. 
On the contrary, it would seem inevitable 
that, as we develop greater maturity as a 
people, we shall grow in grace as well as in 
artistic independence, and come to regard 
the practices so vehemently denounced by our 
French friends as vestiges of a careless and 
barbaric youth. 


A. F. A. THIRD REGIONAL MEETING 


The American Federation of Arts will hold 
its Third Regional Meeting, west of the 
Mississippi, in Santa Fe, New Mexico, April 
16, 17 and 18, 1930. Local committees from 
the Museum of New Mexico and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce have been formed and are 
already making plans. The arrangements 
for the program are in the hands of Professor 
Paul H. Grummann, the Federation’s west- 
ern representative at the University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 

The first Regional Meeting was held two 
years ago in Lincoln; the second last Decem- 
ber in Denver, at which time Santa Fe was 
selected as the next meeting place. 

The purpose of these Regional Meetings 
is to bring into touch those working in the 
field of the fine arts, to exchange experiences 
and to make intensive study of local needs. 
They prove inspiring and helpful. 

Santa Fe in itself offers unusual attrac- 
tions, historically, physically and from the 
standpoint of art production. Its Museum 
is unique; its colony of artists outstanding. 

Members of the Federation and others de- 
siring to attend may secure further informa- 
tion by communicating with Professor Grum- 
mann or the Washington office. 


Kd. 


THE HECKSCHER TOWER—MORNING 


S. HORTON 


WILLIAM 


THE GOLDEN TOWERS OF GOTHAM AND 
THEIR PAINTER 


BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


‘VEFzYOU can come to the studio,” William 
S. Horton wrote me recently in Paris, 

‘I have something new to show you.” 
This was perfectly characteristic of one of 
yur most gifted American artists. Horton 
ilways has something new to exhibit, he 
1ever stands still, he seeks everlastingly the 
‘oad to beauty; in work, in travel, in study, 
he quest never ends. But though the road 
s infinitely long, this painter, like all men of 
enius, is constantly surprising beauty una- 
vares, at a charming turn of the road, and 
hows her to you in her real resplendence. 
ind this happened when I went to the lofty 
tudio in the rue de La Rochefoucauld—the 
tudio where Winterhalter painted his famous 
icture,““L’Impératrice et sa Cour,” showing 


Eugénie in all her abundant yet delicate 
loveliness, and where Healy painted many 
a portrait. Here, surrounded with tapes- 
tries, with antique furniture, and with the 
artist’s own pictures, I was received with his 
usual affability. 

The new pictures were veiled, as Mr. 
Horton prefers to show them separately, 
though finally the group is revealed, and 
judgment can be developed and enforced by 
the valuable means of comparison and con- 
trast. One after another I saw the new 
paintings of New York in color entitled “The 
Golden Towers of Gotham.” A revelation! 
New York at last as it should be seen in a 
splendor of color, and in gold drenched with 
the rich American light. No longer the New 
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THE GOLDEN TOWERS OF GOTHAM—LOOKING EAST 


York in black and white, architectural, stee]- 
constructed, smoke-begrimed; in short, ugly 
because incomplete—even Pennell’s wonder- 
ful etchings do not reveal the real soul of the 
enigmatical city—but a modern Babylon, 
as no Babylon ever was, burning in gold and 
luxurious color, a city rising far above its 
mere human inhabitants, and dreaming the 
long dreams of mingled past and future, its 
towers floating near the sun and the stars. 
The towers of New York! How did this 
artist come to paint them? There is a 
fatality in significant artistic progress, and 
a friend happening to take Mr. Horton up 
to one of the highest stories in one of these 
towered buildings, he caught from the ele- 
vator certain glimpses from the windows 
which excited and inspired him. He at once 
rented a large room in this building, with a 
window from which he saw the towers he 
has painted, bought a large amount. of 
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WILLIAM S. HORTON 


material, canvases, etc., and worked prac- 
tically all day and evéry day for weeks, 
catching the light of morning, midday, eve- 
ning, night, noting the effect of the rain, the 
smoke, everything that made the skyey 
atmosphere and its effects on the towers. 
“People in the streets see only what is 
around them, and are unconscious of what 
is going on among the towers,” explained 
the artist. He painted as well as he could 
the almost unpaintable wonders that, as an 
artist of mature sensibility, he perceived 
from his windows: the Ritz Tower in the 
rain, or in the morning, with successive color 
harmonies, or the Heckscher Tower at sun- 
set, with its tragic reds, and others under 
different lights and always varying aspects. 
Of course, no photographic reproduction 
can give any idea of the mastery of color 
effects in these pictures. 


What a colorist indeed! Even in the snow 


TOWERS OF A THOUSAND EYES, NEW YORK CITY 


he finds crushed opals, reflecting a gamut 
of color. Look at the effect, suggesting 
stained glass, in one of his pastels of Central 
Park, the stream reflecting the light, the 
Oliver Cromwell Tower in the distance. Look 
at the yellow and salmon-pink harmonies, 
the tragic reds with their blue shadows, at 
the Tower of Ivory like a vision, at the pic- 
ture called “Splendor,” with its amazing 
color and strange towers, which a French 
connoisseur called a city for Sardanapalus. 
The French poet, Jacques Chéneviére, once 
said that Horton “put paint on canvases as 
others put flowers in a vase.” This is true. 
But the powerful coloring of the New York 
pictures needs a stronger expression, these 
towers of red, of gold, of blue rising from 
“pylons of architecture and Babylonian 
terraces.” 
It is enlightening to know 

artist himself said of this work: 


what the 
“When 


WILLIAM S. HORTON 


beginning the series I set myself a definite 
task, that of an interpretation midway 
between architectural exactitude and atmos- 
pheric fluidity, the strangeness of the towers 
ever rising from mysterious depths demand- 
ing the elimination of foregrounds and of 
masses of unnecessary detail. The Ritz 
Tower, in particular, offered new and end- 
less harmonies of yellow, from that of the 
Golden Towers through all the tones of cop- 
per and ochre and on into the profound 
sonorities of the rainy twilight, while the 
chimneys and sugar refineries of the Long 
Island shore advance or recede among mists 
unimaginable, color arrangements by the 
score and utterly new.” 

Unfortunately these paintings are being 
sold far and wide, and America is making 
the same mistake the Luxembourg Museum 
here in Paris has made with regard to the 
work of French contemporary artists: in- 
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RITZ TOWER, NEW YORK—SUN, WIND AND SMOKE 


stead of jealously buying their best works 
at once—and best works are easily recog- 
nized by those who know—they have allowed 
all the Museums of Europe to acquire them, 
and consequently the Luxembourg Museum 
is far from superior in that department. 
Horton is an artist who will never be the 
slave of fixed forms or even ideas. He is 
entirely free and uninfluenced by passing 
theories and fads. He stands before Nature 
ready to receive her lightest word, open to 
all her impressions. An impressionist, but 
a conscientious draughtsman, like the best 
of them. (For his wonderful picture of a 
flock of pigeons feeding he made innumerable 
sketches of individual birds and the peculiari- 
ties of their flight.) He is related to the best 
modern French school, but it is to Turner 
that one naturally compares him, though his 
undoubted originality frees him from any 
suggestion of imitation. Salomon Reinach 
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WILLIAM S. HORTON 


said of Turner, “He is a painter ecstatically 
in love with light.” So is Horton, who alse 
thinks that color should vibrate like music, 
and who orchestrates these vibrations. He 
is a great traveler, seeking everywhere the 
coquetry of light. Like Monet he is con- 
stantly searching for new phenomena and 
interpreting them through his own medium, 
and like him he stands before Nature modest, 
receptive and thrilling with sensibility. Look 
at his “Skaters’ Carnival at Gstaad,” an 
intense study of color in unusual juxtaposi- 
tion. 

Horton, whose earliest study was in Amer- 
ica, soon went to France and became a pupil 
of Benjamin Constant at the old Julian 
Academy. He first exhibited at the Artistes 
Frangaises Salon, to which he sent a “Marché 
aux Moutons.” This picture took a gold 
medal at Nantes and a bronze one at Orléans, 
which encouraged the young artist. His 


Courtesy of the National Museum, Stockholm 
HECKSCHER TOWER—SUNSET 


exhibits at the Georges Petit Gallery in 
Paris, in 1909, made a very favorable im- 
pression. But every time he exhibited 
Horton had “‘something new” to show—the 
result of hard study, meditation and un- 
flinching work. For his theory is, like 
Edison’s, that there is “more perspiration 
than inspiration” in the career that achieves 
success. This may be true in many cases 
but must vary with the individual genius. 
However, there is no doubt that in Horton’s 
case unremitting study and work have been 
added to inspiration with the happiest results. 
“There must be plenty of real drudgery,” he 
wrote to a student; “there’s no way around 
it. Geniuses aren’t nearly so often born as 
made. Some one calls it a capacity for 
taking pains. . . . One is almost invariably 
born with a vocation of some sort. Are you 
quite ready and willing to become eminently 
fitted for this vocation by any and all means 
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that may be placed at your disposition? 
Nature, and that unseen power which must 
be part of the Deity, are generously ready 
to help, almost overpoweringly so, but the 
requisite conditions of receptivity and sub- 
jectivity, if you will, must either exist or be 
created within ourselves. These receptive 
conditions are not so difficult to bring about 
once one feels the need of them, and it is 
from the beginning of our technical training 
that we need to think, absorb and assimilate 
in uncountable directions. We've got to find 
our stimuli, and what are stimuli? All 
beautiful things, and sometimes even so- 
called ugly, misshapen things.” 

Horton was born in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, of New England ancestry, and _ first 
studied at the Chicago Art Institute. This 
brings up again the old debated question as 
to whether American artists should study 
and travel abroad. In Horton’s case it was 
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probably quite necessary that he should 
study a variety of lands and skies, and that 
he should avail himself of an important ele- 
ment in some developments of genius, 
namely, surprise. For instance, had he lived 
in New York, could he have painted it as 
he has? The surprise of his introduction to 
those ethereal towers in sunshine and rain, 
morning and evening light—for how much 
of his inspiration was it responsible? Anyone 
who has experienced inspiration will under- 
stand this question, though no one can 
answer it definitely, and the problem as to 
how an artist can best further his own 
development remains a wholly personal one, 
to be settled by each one for himself. In the 
case of these New York pictures it was, 
as the London Times justly remarked, “a 
genuine artistic discovery, and one which 
relates the beauty of American architecture 
to its proper basis.” Here is impressionism 
of the highest type, informed with imagina- 
tion and founded on a solid and knowing 
technique. As Ernest Dimnet says in his 
Preface to the catalogue of the present New 
York exhibition (of about fourteen paintings 
and ten pastels): ““Mr. Horton is a great 
craftsman. . . . This artist who gives us a 
feast of colors and an invitation to dreams 
also gives the technician the joy of seeing 
infallibility in treatment as well as an almost 
disconcerting fertility of resources.” Look, 
too, at his recent series of pictures of beaches 
and bathers, where while playing with the 
countless charms of the light in color he also 
handles drapery with astonishing effect when 
you realize that it consists only of bathrobes. 
Who else has made a Tanagra figurine out 
of a young woman crossing the beach in her 
peignoir? His “Bacchanale” of bathers, with 
the grotesque, Falstaffian fat man in the 
midst, is a great feat of art. Look at his 
Swiss scenes—the “‘Chansonnettes”’ series— 
at his Norwegian and Swedish studies, in 
some of which he dares to try to depict the 
splendor of the sun itself. 

Three specimens of his work belong to 
the Luxembourg and Carnavalet Museums 
in Paris—to the former his “‘ Winter Evening 
at Pontarlier,”’ and to the latter his picture 
of Pershing’s troops crossing the Place de la 
Concorde, a historical scene recorded only 
by himself, and his picture of the house of 
Degas which he luckily caught, just before 
its demolition, from the window of his own 
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studio. His pictures are in other State col ! 
lections in France, in the National Museu 
of Stockholm, in the Corporation Art Galleryy 
at Bradford, England, the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery in Washington, 
and in many private collections, including 
those of King Alphonse XIII of Spain, M.} 
Henry Marcel, of the National Museums of} 
France, Lord Henry Bentinck and the lates 
Lord Northcliffe. 

Mr. Horton is a member of the Salon) 
d Automne, the Société Internationale, the 
Société Moderne, the New York Water-Color} 
Club, the American Federation of Arts, and| 
other societies. He has received various 
medals, and was decorated by the French 
Government as Officier d’Instruction Pub-| 
lique. 


THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 


The Twenty-eighth International Exhibi-; 
tion of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
opened October 17th, too late to be reviewec 
in this issue. The following generous award: 
were made: First prize of $1,500 to Felice 
Carena of Florence, Italy, for a painting en- 
titled “The Studio.” This painting also re-- 
ceived the Lehman Award, which was offerec 
this year for the first time, and carried with | 
it a prize of $2,000, and a fund for the pur- 
chase of the painting for the donor of the’ 
prize, Mr. Albert C. Lehman. The second: 
prize of $1,000 was awarded to William J. 
Glackens of New York for a painting entitled 
“Bathers, Ile Adam”’; the third prize of $500: 
to Georges Dufrenoy of France for a painting 
entitled “Still Life with Violin’’; first honor- 
able mention and $300 to Edward Bruce, 
American. Honorable mention was also 
awarded Joseph Pollet, American; Joan Jun- 
yer of Spain, and Max Beckmann of Ger- 
many. The special prize of $300 offered by 
the Garden Club of Allegheny County, for 
the best painting of flowers or a garden, went 
to Paul Nash of London, for “Sea Holly.” 

The total number of pictures in the exhibi- 
tion is 392, of which 256 are by European and 
136 by American artists. 

This exhibition continues at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, until December 9th, 
after which the works by the foreign artists 
will be shown at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, January 6th to February 17th, and at 
the St. Louis City Art Museum, March 10th 
to April 21st. 
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THE NEW YALE GALLERY OF FINE ARTS 


BY THEODORE SIZER 


Associate Director 


ALE has recently completed the first 

Funit of its new Gallery of Fine Arts, 
the third art building in the University’s two 
and a quarter centuries of history. The first, 
the old Trumbull Gallery, which stood on the 
campus until 1901, was opened to the public 
in 1832, an early date in the history of Amer- 
ican art museums. It was, to quote the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, “the first step 
taken in the United States towards the in- 
troduction of the fine arts in a university,” 
and was, in fact, only a few years after the 
founding of the National Gallery in London, 
forty-eight years before the incorporation of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York and the chartering of the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston, and sixty-three years 
hefore the completion of the Fogg Museum 
at Harvard. In 1831, the previous year, the 


University had purchased from Col. John 
Trumbull, who graduated from Harvard in 
1773, for a life annuity of a thousand dollars 
a year, his collection of about a hundred 
miniatures and canvases of scenes of the Revy- 
olutionary War and portraits of the principal 
actors in those stirring events. The little 
gallery, built to accommodate the collection, 
was constructed according to Trumbull’s ex- 
acting specifications, in the Classical Revival 
manner. In his agreement with the Univer- 
sity it was provided that both he and his 
wife, Sarah, should be buried in a crypt be- 
neath his great portrait of General Washing- 
ton at the Battle of Trenton—‘at the feet of 
my great master.” This gallery of Rev- 
olutionary pictures adequately served the 
University until the time of the Civil War, 
when additional room was found necessary. 
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SCULPTURE HALL, SLAB ABOVE TOMB OF COLONEL AND MRS. 
TRUMBULL, AND CAST OF MICHELANGELO'S SLAVE 


In 1864, through the generosity of Augustus 
Russell Street, a large brown stone Venetian 
Gothic buildmg, completed in 1866, was con- 
structed near the Trumbull Gallery on the 
corner of Chapel and High Streets. The pic- 
tures, as well as the bodies of the artist and 
his wife, were moved, in compliance with the 
agreement, to the new and then much ad- 
mired building, recently renamed Street Hall. 
To Trumbull’s work, representing the end of 
the great eighteenth century tradition, was 
added a loan collection of Italian panels and 
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canvases, ranging in date from the middle of 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, col- 
lected in and about Florence in the 1850's by 
the author-diplomat, James Jackson Jarves. 
This cosmopolitan New Englander and pio- 
neer art collector had brought together the 
largest and most important group of early 
Italian pictures that had until that time 
reached our shores, hoping that it might form 
a nucleus “of a gallery or museum of olden 
art for America, based upon a chronological 
and historical sequence of paintings, arranged 
according to their motives and_ technical 
progress,” preferably in Boston, the city of 
his birth. The pictures were first exhibited 
in the Derby Galleries, 625 Broadway, and 
later in the rooms of the Historical Society, 
New York. They had then been removed to 
Boston, ‘‘ where also there was no will to buy 
them.’’ For ten years Jarves tried to sell the 
collection, but it was met by such “‘a current 
of public indifference, misunderstanding, mis- 
liking and even hostility,’’ to quote from a 
current number of the New York Tribune, 
that he was doomed to disappointment. How- 
ever, through the efforts of Professors John 
IF. Weir and Noah Porter (later President of 
Yale), the pictures came to Yale for a period 
of three years to the newly completed gallery 
in return for a loan of money, a deal which 
has been described as “one of the most irreg- 
ular pieces of University finance on record 
and certainly one of the most brilliant.” In 
1871, Jarves being unable to pay off his 
mortgage, the collection of 119 paintings was 
sold at auction, with his consent, the Univer- 
sity making the sole bid. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton had tried to secure the pictures for Bos- 
ton, which had been granted a charter for an 
art museum in 1870, or for Harvard, but 
when these projects failed he urged Yale to 
acquire what is today one of the best teach- 
ing collections in the country. 

Adequate gallery space and the high qual- 
ity of Yale’s collections of Trumbulland early 
Italian art naturally attracted desirable gifts. 
The Davenport Wheeler Collection of paint- 
ings and a superb seventeenth century Ital- 
lan tapestry came in 1911, the large and 
well-known Rebecca Darlington Stoddard 
Collection of Greek vases was acquired in 
1913 and an important collection of Chinese 
porcelains gathered by the scholarly mission- 
ary, 5. Wells Williams, was loaned for an in- 
definite period. Mr. Archer M. Huntington 
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presented a number of examples of Louis XV 
furniture and an eighteenth century French 
tapestry; Mr. Maitland F. Griggs, a group of 
five French Romanesque figures; Mr. Rich- 
ard M. Hurd, Byzantine panels; and Mr. 
Duncan Phillips various canvases. In the 
field of prints the late Frederick George Ache- 
lis gave his Diirer engravings and Rembrandt 
etchings in memory of his father, to which a 
“lover of prints” has added the works of 
Whistler and Meryon; and Mr. Edward B. 
Greene those of early German and Italian 
graphic masters. ‘These and other gifts were 
the result of the unusual encouragement given 
to the arts by a New England university 
based on Puritanical thought and teachings. 


GALLERY OF FINE ARTS, YALE UNIVERSITY 


The problem of housing the University’s 
fast growing collections became so increas- 
ingly serious that a Yale graduate, who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous, came forward a 
few years ago with an offer to build a wing 
of a new gallery. The first unit of this new 
Gallery, about two-fifths of the proposed 
whole, was designed by Mr. Egerton Swart- 
wout, Yale 91, and built of a pleasant col- 
ored Virginia sandstone of an orange tinge 
coming from an old quarry on the Potomac 
said to have been used by Washington. The 
deeply splayed doorways and windows, as 
well as the tracery, mullions and amusingly 
carved capitals, are all of an Ohio sandstone 
varying from a cool blue-gray to a warm 
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ONE OF THE BRANFORD ROOMS FROM OLD ROSE HOUSE, NORTH BRANFORD 


FURNITURE LENT BY MR. AND MRS. FRANCIS P. GARVAN 


rusty color. Although the new building is 
not a copy of any one particular style, it 
rather suggests the sturdy Romanesque of 
Lombardy. The Gallery is connected with 
the older building, Street Hall, where paint- 
ing and sculpture are now taught, by means 
of a heavy storied bridge. Eventually when 
the rest of the Gallery is built, and it is al- 
ready badly needed, it will be joined to Weir 
Hall, in which is the Architectural Depart- 
ment. Then all the arts, with the exception 
of the Drama, which Department is located 
in the University Theatre nearby, will be 
housed in a series of connected buildings, the 
Gallery contaiming objects which illustrate 
the standards of excellence of the past, in the 
center. 

At the beginning of the 1928 academic year 
sufficient progress had been made to warrant 
opening a portion of the new building, which, 
however, was not entirely ready until Alum- 
ni Day, February 22, 1929. So unassuming- 
ly and gradually was the first unit of the 
Gallery opened that the event was scarcely 
noted either in the daily press or in art peri- 
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odicals. Not only were the collections re- 
ferred to above removed from Street Hall 
but scattered works of art formerly housed 
in different parts of the University were 
brought together and installed in rooms es- 
pecially designed to receive them. Babylo- 
nian and Assyrian objects, with the excep- 
tion of the collection of tablets and other 
purely archaeological material, have been 
arranged in a room with Egyptian sculpture 
and pottery. The two larger bas-reliefs from 
the Assyrian palace at Nimroud, which were 
secured seventy-five years ago at the time 
the British Museum and the Louvre acquired 
their magnificent series, have been placed in 
the Sculpture Hall on the ground floor of the 
new building. 

A large majestic marble figure of Athena, 
a Roman copy of the second century of a lost 
Greek bronze original probably by Cresilas, 
a recent gift of Mr. deLancey Kountze, has 
been set up nearby. A number of magnificent 
Near and Far Eastern carpets, lent by Mr. 
George Hewitt Myers, have been hung in 
this hall, which contains not only the original 
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sculpture mentioned but a collection of paint- 
ed and waxed casts of Classical and Renais- 
sance masterpieces. Portraits by such men 
as Smibert, Earle, Copley, Stuart and the 
painter-inventor, Morse, a graduate of Yale 
in 1810, were assembled in a large gallery, 
where they have been happily set off by a 
representative collection of Colonial and 
Federal furniture and a remarkable group of 
early American silver lent by the well-known 
collectors of Americana, Mr. and Mrs. Fran- 
cis P. Garvan. The Trumbull pictures were 
hung in a large adjacent room, the wainscot- 
ing and cornice of which were copied from 
the Congregational Church in Lebanon, 
Connecticut, one of Trumbull’s few architec- 
tural works. Unfortunately, this church was 
done over in the “General Grant Style” in 
1875, so that the delicate Classical Revival 
mouldings in the Gallery had to be taken 
from such original fragments as could be 
picked up in Lebanon. When the collection 
was removed it was again necessary, under 
the terms of the patriot-artist’s will, to trans- 
fer both bodies to a crypt in the basement of 
the new building, where, it is hoped, the 
Colonel and his wife may now rest perma- 
nently. No art museum is complete without 
its “American Wing’’; Boston, Providence, 
Philadelphia, and now Yale have all followed 
the Metropolitan’s splendid and popular ex- 
ample. The two little panelled rooms, in- 
stalled near the Trumbull pictures, came 


from the old Rose house in North Branford, 
which was built about 1710. The house, 
threatened with demolition when the New 
Haven Water Company began to construct 
its new reservoir, was purchased by the Uni- 
versity, at the suggestion of Mr. George 
Dudley Seymour, a few years ago. For ex- 
amples of contemporary art, other than 
prints, the University had to rely chiefly on 
loans, a large number of drawings by modern 
American and European masters from the 
collection of Mr. James W. Barney being on 
exhibition at the present time. The finds 
from the two Yale archaeological expeditions 
of the past year have been partially installed. 
Those from the ancient city of Gerasa of 
Decapolis, the modern Jerash, are largely late 
Roman and Early Christian glass, pottery 
and a number of large mosaics. The latter 
cannot be installed as yet for lack of room 
and will have to wait for the completion of 
the next wing. The objects from Doura- 
Europos on the Euphrates consist of Greek, 
Palmyrian and Roman pottery. weapons, and 
a large assortment of miscellaneous articles, 
which will be made the subject of future 
publications. 

With new finds and gifts constantly com- 
ing in, thanks to the interest and generosity 
of friends of the University, the hundredth 
anniversary in 1932 of the Yale Gallery of 
Fine Arts, the first of its kind in America, is 
to be looked forward to with interest. 
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ORIGINAL COLORED DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERY BY JEAN FRANCOIS BONY 


AN EXHIBITION OF TEXTILES AT THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


BY ANNE WEBB KARNAGHAN 


SPECIAL incentive for an early au- 
ee exhibition of eighteenth century 
French textiles and textile designs was offered 
to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by the 
acquisition during the summer of some two 
hundred original eighteenth century French 
designs. The Textile and Print Departments 
cooperated in arranging the exhibition, 
hanging the designs and closely related woven 
silks side by side. The textiles are for the 
most part drawn from the Museum’s collec- 
lection of woven silks, but a few important 
loans by Mr. H. A. Elsberg of New York are 
also shown, including several richly embroid- 
ered costumes and examples of a few types 
of weaving not represented in the Museum 
collection. The exhibition, which opened 
September 19 and will continue to November 
15, occupies five galleries. Four contain 
brocades, sketches, and mises en 
carte or weavers charts, while the fifth is de- 
voted to embroidery designs, pricked sten- 
cils, and embroidered costumes. 


artists’ 


This rich assemblage of textiles and de- 


signs has given an opportunity to call to the 
attention of those interested in producing 
and merchandising fabrics today, the wealth 
of material available for study in the Mu- 
seum collection. While enlisting the cooper- 
ation of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers in announcing the exhibition 
to various manufacturers, the Boston mer- 
chants were also invited to arrange displays 
of selected modern fabrics. Underlying this 
suggestion of cooperation between the mer- 
chandiser and the Museum is the belief that 
small, well-selected displays in the shops 
shown in connection with museum exhibi- 
tions will focus the public mind on the most 
representative examples of modern manu- 
facture, sorted out from the mass of experi- 
mental and often poorly designed products. 
A careful segregation for the purpose of em- 
phasis through association with museum 
exhibitions, will, it is believed, lead to greater 
discrimination in public taste and to in- 
creased opportunity for American manufac- 
turers to encourage creative design. 


VELVET COAT EMBROIDERED WITH PATTERN DESIGNED BY 
JEAN FRANCOIS BONY (18TH CENTURY) 


OWNED AND LENT BY MR. H. A. ELSBERG 


For the designer, the current exhibition is 
rich in suggestions for color combinations 
and for arrangements of lines and masses. 
It is for such inspiration and suggestion in 
creating new designs that museum collec- 
tions are of value to the practical artist. 
This cooperation between museums and the 


business world is not without advantage to 
the museums also, since it vitalizes for the 
practically minded majority the wealth of 
material in the collections and opens up 
fresh avenues of appreciation. 

While it would be almost impossible to 
assemble under one roof an exhibition which 
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would illustrate the varied technical and 
artistic excellencies of woven silks during 
the eighteenth century in France, the ex- 
amples on view in the Boston Museum sug- 
gest the scope and indicate the trend of 
French design at the period when France 
was the fashion arbiter of all Europe in the 
arts of luxury. A suggestion of the imme- 
diate historical background of the eight- 
eenth century policies is found in a few 
seventeenth century examples, illustrating 
the formal character of the Italian style 
which dominated French design until the 
later years of that century. There are sey- 
eral silks woven at the end of the seventeenth 
or the beginning of the eighteenth century 
which suggest the sumptuous and imposing 
character of the court life of Louis XIV. A 
few examples woven after the Revolution, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
indicate the rapid disappearance of the dis- 
tinguished style which is characteristic of 
most of the textiles in the exhibition. 

These eighteenth century silks are, for the 
most part, ornamented with flower patterns. 
Varied pencil and crayon sketches are proof 
of the attention given by eighteenth century 
French designers to perfecting their knowl- 
edge of the structure and living character of 
plants. Public gardens. were maintained at 
Lyons, where most of the silks in this exhi- 
bition originated, one garden at least being 
maintained at the expense of the Crown. In 
connection with a public school fordesigners 
founded in 1756, a flower garden was speci- 
fied. It was only after studying flowers as a 
portrait painter studies anatomy that the 
designer felt himself competent to adapt 
floral patterns to the need of the manufac- 
turer. It is probable that one of the chief in- 
centives to the long vogue of flower patterns 
in France was these public gardens. It is 
certain that the sprightliness of the patterns 
and the innumerable combinations of flower 
motifs in fanciful designs could have been 
inspired only by continued contact with the 
living plants. 

In addition to these pencil sketches made 
for study, a number of etchings by Antoine 
Berjon show flowers in fantastic variations. 
It is probable that the multiple production 
of such studies was made for distribution in 
various workshops to serve as the basis for 
many designs. Some rough pencil plans for 
patterns are also seen. These are like an 
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author’s notes, made to fix an idea. From| 
such notes the design was often developed| 
in color and offered to the manufacturer for} 
his approval. There are shown color designs} 
by Philippe de Lasalle, master painter and} 
designer, by his contemporary, Etienne} 
Dutillieu, by Jean Pillement, and many ex-| 
amples of the characteristic work of Jean | 
Francois Bony, the eminent designer for em- | 
broideries. 

After the finished sketch for a woven fab-_ 
ric was accepted by the manufacturer, it was 
handed over to another specialist to be mise 
en carte, i.e., transferred to a sheet of squared 
paper. The use of a squared paper permit- 
ted the design to be thus automatically en- 
larged to make each row of little squares 
visibly represent the crossing of the warp 
and weft threads, either singly or in groups. 
The character and weave of the secondary 
or background pattern could now be accu- 
rately indicated, while the body colors em- 
ployed in the main design were readily 
translatable as taffeta, satin, gold, ete. The 
mise en carte (the phrase is now used as the 
name of the chart) in fact supplied the 
weaver with an actual working drawing. 

At this period, the weaver usually worked 
at his loom in his own home, and the mise 
en carte, together with the various silks 
needed, were given to him. It is interesting 
to compare the mises en carte in the exhibi- 
tion with textiles hanging beside them, and 
to see the translation of the brilliantly col- 
ored charts into fabrics of the most subtle and 
harmonious tones. 

While most of the silks date from the 
reigns of Louis XV and Louis XVI, the ex- 
amples produced earlier in the century under 
the influence of Louis XIV and of the Re- 
gency emphasize the distinctive character 
of the mature styles of Louis XV and Louis 
XVI. A few late seventeenth century exam- 
ples represent the first characteristic style 
developed in France after emerging from the 
Italian influence. The pattern is formal and 
enriched by delicate details of flowers and 
lace, the latter inspired by the beautiful 
laces being made in France at that time. 
Large fruits, flowers, and architectural motifs 
were in vogue at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, and various examples in the 
exhibition show the large regularly spaced 
patterns often used independently of the 
ogival design so much in vogue in previous 
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years. Shaded effects, introduced by Jean 
Revel, in the seventeenth century, are char- 
acteristic of these early eighteenth century 
pieces, while an interesting group shows sev- 
eral adaptations of the vase motif. A shadow 
effect is also seen in two brocades, this having 
been achieved by contrasting weaves. 

Under Louis XV, who came to the throne 
in 1723, the deep-toned fabrics of large pat- 
tern were replaced by silks with a diminish- 
ing scale of design; a new emphasis was 
placed upon delicate drawing of flowers and 
foliage, rather than upon richness of tex- 
tures. Rococo ornament and undulating 
bands of lace, ribbons, and even fur appeared 
in multiple combinations with flower mo- 
tives. The growing influence of Chinese 
pattern as well as Chinese coloring is seen, 
and especially noted in a piece of blue bro- 
cade with a classical motif. Both in color- 
ing and in the arrangement of the design, 
the Chinese influence is apparent. The va- 
ried and fanciful adaptations of the undu- 
lating bands appear—sometimes parallel to 
one another, again entwined, sometimes 
arranged in spirals, and again intersecting 
to form a frame in which are woven small 
landscapes or, In one instance, a sailing ves- 
sel. In every example, however, flowers 
appear as a main or supplementary motif. 

As the century advanced, there came 
greater lightness and delicacy in the pattern- 
ing, and less variety. The ribbons of Louis 
XV gave way to small sprays of flowers 
powdered on the surface and often woven at 
regular intervals in small squares formed by 
the intersections of vine-like lines. The ex- 
amples in the exhibition are, as a rule, lighter 
in coloring than in the earlier silks of the 
sumptuous days of Louis XV. 

Side by side with this tendency toward 
lightness in effect and smallness of pattern, 
appeared the group of designers led by 
Philippe de Lasalle, who introduced into his 
compositions many sentimental motifs, birds, 
musical instruments, shepherds’ hats and 
bag-pipes, architectural details, and other 
pastoral themes. Dutillieu, with his strongly 
marked Chinese tendencies, was also de- 
signing at the time, as was Jean Pillement, 
with his delicate, whimsical style, so well 
adapted to printed fabrics. All three flour- 
ished in the last half of the century, but the 
Revolution cut short their efforts and the 
golden age of French weaving fell into de- 
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cline. Examples of fabrics woven from their | 


designs are shown and contrast singularly 
with the lighter and more perfectly distrib- 
uted patterning of the usual brocades pro- 
duced in the later years of the reign of 
Louis XVI. To round out the exhibition, 
several examples of the late eighteenth cen- 


tury are exhibited, showing the vogue of | 


classical motifs which dominated the designs 
of the early nineteenth century. 


In addition, there are various velvets, one | 


dating from the first half of the eighteenth 
century, illustrating the use of cut and uncut 
velvet in producing a beautiful formal design 
with bouquets of richly colored flowers. 
Several silver brocades with patterns in vel- 
vet, and a group of silver and gold pieces 
woven for the Eastern trade, are shown. 
Polychrome velvets, woven at the end of the 
eighteenth century, are also represented. 

In turning from these ornamental silks of 
an earlier century to present-day fabrics, one 
is impressed with the revolution and simpli- 
fication of technique which has followed the 
invention of the power loom and the disap- 
pearance of hand-weaving. Practically all 
fabrics today have, as a base, some plain 
woven material which is enriched by print- 
ing. Sometimes the base is printed and the 
design is left in relief, the entire background 
being overlaid with metal thread. Again 
the pattern only enriches the “base,” 
which may be a chiffon, silk crepe, velvet, 
or a metallic cloth. In the more imposing 
silks, such as a group by the French design- 
ers, Bianchini, Coudier Fructus, Drescher, 
Ducharne, and Le Sur, shown by the R. H. 
Stearns Company in a special window dis- 
play, the development of the printing process 
is seen in delightful variations. The most 
pleasing examples are produced by the use 
of wood blocks, impressed by hand. 

The R. H. White Company displayed 
domestic silks, among them some of excel- 
lent design by Cheney and Mallinson, and 
some French patterns woven by the “lammé” 
process. The recent method of printing was 
also illustrated. Some of these materials in 
modern costumes were to be seen in the 
Slattery Company window display. 

The trend in design appears to be in two 
directions—toward abstract design, on the 
one hand, and naturalistic arrangement of 
flowers on the other, all effected by some 
type of printing. 


| 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW 


As the winter season opens there is, on 
the one hand, evidence of increased interest 
in and support of so-called Modern art, and 
on the other hand of high value set upon the 
art which is old and traditional. In New 
York a Gallery of Modern Art has been 
established under the patronage of a group 
of distinguished and wealthy patrons, pri- 
marily for the encouragement of contempo- 
rary art and secondarily as endorsement of 
what may be called the new formula. Co- 
lumbia University has instituted this season 
for third and fourth year students a course 
in the History and Development of the 
Modern Movement in Architecture, to be 
given by Professor Joseph Hudnut. The 
new steamship Bremen, lately completed and 
making her maiden voyage, is so modernistic 
in design and decoration that she is said to 
advance the cause of the Modernists, to give 
the Modernists throughout the world occa- 
sion for pride. All London is discussing 
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monumental works in sculpture, modernistic 
in tendency, by artists of world renown 
which not a few sincerely admire. A country 
house, extremely modernistic in style, has 
been designed lately by one of Great Britain’s 
most conservative, as well as most distin- 
guished, architects. 

At the same time the evident desire to 
possess works by Old Masters and those of 
the later day school who have followed their 
tradition has apparently increased, and the 
prices given for such works reflect high val- 
uation as well as sharp rivalry. For Gains- 
borough’s ‘“‘Harvest Wagon,” sold last 
winter in New York at auction, the enormous 
sum of $360,000 was paid. At an open sale 
in Amsterdam an etching by Rembrandt of 
‘“Burgomaster Six” brought $40,000. Por- 
traits by early American painters—Waldo 
and Ralph Earle—fetched no less than $29,- 
000 and $19,000, respectively. Nor is this 
demand for old works limited to the field of 
painting. At the Reifsnyder sale in New 
York last winter $44,000 was paid for a high- 
boy in the style of Chippendale but made 
in Philadelphia in Colonial days by a great 
craftsman; and $30,000 was paid for a Phila- 
delphia armchair, likewise of Chippendale 
pattern. 

Finally, perhaps most significant of all, 
the British Parliament, in control of the 
Labor Party, after full consideration and 
discussion, last summer voted the astounding 
sum of over $500,000 for two paintings for 
its National Gallery, which price represented 
one-half of the cost, the other half being met 
by private subscription. These paintings 
are the Wilton Diptych, and Titian’s ‘“‘Cor- 
naro Family.” This purchase was voted in 
the face of opposition as economic, under 
the belief that “there is an enormous num- 
ber of people to whom really great works of 
art are a source of spiritual enjoyment which 
cannot be assessed n pounds, shillings and 
pence”; and that “‘it is the duty of the Goy- 
ernment to provide the public and visitors 
to the country with the finest works of art 
for their spiritual refreshment, education 
and enjoyment.”’ 

In New York this autumn notable loan 
exhibitions of Early American Furniture and 
of paintings by Flemish Masters of the past 
have been held or planned under distin- 
guished patronage. 

In an article on Modern Art written at 
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the time that an international collection was 
on view in Detroit, and lately reprinted by 
special permission in the Carnegie Magazine, 
Dr. Valentiner, Director of the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts, has said: “Only he who does 
not see the extraordinary break of history 
caused by the war, by its antecedents and 
its consequences, can expect that art, this 
mirror of the nations, will continue in its 
normal way, as it did during the preceding 
generations.” And ventures the opinion 
that “only a superficial spectator doubts the 
sincerity of the artist who proves his indi- 
viduality by his very wrestling with the 
problems of his period’; warning the onlooker 
at the same time that “one does not (or 
should not) expect that an art born of the 
restlessness and excitement of our times, of 
the wars and revolutions which have devas- 
tated Europe within the last generation, 
shall ingratiate itself through charm and 
surface agreeability.”’ 

Yet Dr. Valentiner himself is one of the 
great authorities of the world on the works 
of the Old Masters and one of those who 
sees most deeply and understandingly into 
their significance and value, occupying him- 
self at the present time in acquiring, for the 
permanent collection of the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, the rarest and finest examples 
of such obtainable in the European market, 
and in arranging for another great loan 
exhibition of works by old world masters. 

After all, the old and the new must go 
hand in hand, and as soon as they do a nor- 
mal balance will be maintained. 


NOTES 


An editorial writer recently 

INTERNATIONAL remarked that Lafayette 
EXHIBITIONS probably did more to incul- 
cate a love of France in 

America by making French culture fashion- 
able than by lending his military assistance. 
This is undoubtedly true, and nations as 
well as individuals are beginning to realize it. 
Under the auspices of the International In- 
stitute of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League of Nations exchange exhibitions are 
being arranged. In England a committee 
headed by Sir Joseph Duveen has organized 
and is showing exhibitions of contemporary 
British art in foreign countries. Such an 
exhibition opened recently at Stockholm. A 
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year or more ago a great loan exhibition of 
Flemish Art was held in London. A similar 
exhibition of Italian art is planned for the 
coming January. 

With the object of making American art, 
and through it American culture, known 
abroad, the American Federation of Arts has 
sent in the past an exhibition of paintings to 
Venice, and exhibitions of prints to Florence, 
Paris, and most lately, London. In cooper- 
ation with other American organizations it 
is planning to send out several exhibitions to 
foreign countries during the coming season. 

In cooperation with the American Seandi- 
navian Foundation an exhibition of Amer- 
ican paintings is to be held at Stockholm in 
March and later in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
under the auspices of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. This collection is being assem- 
bled by Mr. George W. Eggers, Director of 
the Worcester Art Museum, and a specially 
appointed committee. 

Arrangements have also been consummated 
during the summer for an exchange of exhi- 
bitions with Hungary, under the joint aus- 
pices of the American Federation of Arts 
and the Hungary Society of America. The 
American collection will consist of forty or 
fifty paintings by contemporary American 
artists, and a few works in sculpture. It 
will be shown in Budapest early in the com- 
ing year under the patronage of a distin- 
guished committee including the Secretary 
of State, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
Minister of Education, and the Directors of 
the leading Hungarian Museums. 

Under the patronage of the Canadian 
Minister, the Honorable Vincent Massey, a 
notable exhibition of paintings by contempo- 
rary Canadian artists is to be brought to 
this country and circulated under the auspices 
of the American Federation of Arts. The 
first showing of this exhibition is scheduled 
for next March. 

Arrangements are also being made, through 
the cooperation of the Honorable Dwight 
Morrow, Ambassador from the United States 
to Mexico, for the assemblage of an exhibi- 
tion of Mexican art to be shown here under 
the joint auspices of the American Federation 
of Arts and the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 

At the same time the American Federation 
of Arts announces for the coming season 
forty or more exhibitions of paintings, sculp- 
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ture, prints and industrial arts to be circu- 
lated among organizations in this country. 

A loan exhibition of British Paintings of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is to 
be held in the Modern Museum in Brussels, 
October 12 to December 1. This exhibition 
was organized by M. Paul Lambotte, who 
is in charge of fine arts exhibitions under the 
Belgian Government (and who also arranged 
for the notable exhibition of Flemish Art in 
London), with the aid of the Anglo-Belgian 
Union and the Belgian Government. The 
collection, it is said, carries over five million 
dollars in insurance and comprises loans from 
the royal household, as well as from public 
and private collections. Art lovers and di- 
rectors of museums from all over the world 
will, it is understood, visit this exhibition, 
taking the opportunity it offers for seeing 
works not generally on public view. 

An exhibition of contemporary British Art 
arranged by Sir Joseph Duveen’s National 
Organization on behalf of living British 
artists is being shown at the present time 
in Stockholm, under the patronage of the 
Crown Prince Gustav Adolf, who officiated 
at the opening on October 26. The purpose 
of this exhibition is to promote Anglo-Swe- 
dish cultural relations. Like its forerunners 
in Paris, Brussels, Munich and Buenos 
Aires, the exhibition aims to show the best 
of contemporary art of Great Britain. 


At the Palace of the Na- 
INTERNATIONAL tions, Cologne, there was 
EXHIBITION OF inaugurated in August an 
CASTS exhibition of casts, organ- 
ized by the International 
Museums Office established by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations. This exhibition, 
comprising 400 casts of Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Greco-Roman, Medieval, Renaissance and 
Modern sculptures from the casting work- 
shops of Athens, Berlin, Brussels, Florence, 
London and Paris, constituted to some extent 
a museum of comparative sculpture, in which 
all aspects of the plastic art were portrayed 
by well-chosen examples. 

This exhibition of casts is the second ex- 
periment in international organization in the 
field of art to be attempted by the Interna- 
tional Museums Office. The first experiment‘ 
it will be recalled, brought into association 


three leading European chaleographies— 
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those of Madrid, Paris and Rome, and re- 
sulted in the exhibition of engravings shown 
with great success in Spain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Switzerland and Great Britain. 
For two years this exhibition has been tour- 
ing these countries and has helped, it is said, 
“to trace a path for the work of intellectual 
cooperation in the realm of the fine arts.” 

The present exhibition involved in its 
assembling greater difficulties, but its pur- 
pose was the same—to show by example 
what may be achieved on a collective scale. 
And already it is evident that through this 
effort the foundations have been laid of a 
system of exchange of records, of moulds 
and of experience which will be generally 
helpful. 

Furthermore, this exhibition is said to 
demonstrate potentialities for small mu- 
seums—museums which cannot afford orig- 
inals but which may obtain excellent teach- 
ing collections of casts, evidencing to the 
thoughtful visitor the significance of the art. 
And it is hoped that as a result the plaster 
cast, more fully than heretofore has been 
the case, will play the part for which it is 
intended in preserving the memory of perish- 
able works and in enabling the reproductions 
which are essential to general culture to be 
spread abroad. 

The exhibition, after being shown in Co- 
logne, will be moved to Belgium in the early 
part of 1930, where it will be set forth under 
the auspices of the Belgian National Mu- 
seums Office. 

An attractive little catalogue with illus- 
trations and with prices has been published 
in English. 


With reference to the recent 
purchase of the Wilton 
Diptych and Titian’s “Cor- 
naro Family” for the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, the Editor of The 
Connoisseur, in a late issue, made the follow- 
ing interesting comment: 

“Satisfaction can well be felt at the news 
that two such famous paintings as the Wil- 
ton Diptych and the Cornaro Titian, belong- 
ing respectively to the Earl of Pembroke and 
the Duke of Northumberland, have been 
bought for the National Gallery. Both pic- 
tures are among the most historic works of 
art which, up to now, have remained in pri- 
vate hands in this country. 


TWO GREAT 
PAINTINGS 


In the case of 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CASTS 
PALACE OF THE NATIONS, COLOGNE 


the Wilton Diptych, this appeal is height- 
ened by its national character. Whether the 
work is by an English or a French painter is 
undecided, but it embodies a contemporary 
portrait of King Richard II, whose badges 
of the White Hart and Broom Cod are worn, 
not only by himself, but by certain of the 
angels in the entourage of the Virgin and 
Child, who form a principal part of the 
theme. Of the Saints who accompany the 
King, two—SS. Edmund and Edward the 
Confessor—are national, while the latter’s 
traditional association with St. John the 
Baptist is also shown. Another interesting 
point is that on the back of one of the panels 


are painted the arms assigned to the Con- 
fessor, impaled with those of England, testi- 
fying to the traditional veneration displayed 
by English monarchs to their Saxon prede- 
cessor. Quite apart from its extraordinary 
historical interest, this diptych is one of the 
finest primitives in existence. 

“Titian’s group, called “The Cornaro 
Family,’ is, of course, of a much more mature 
type of art. It has been suggested that the 
Vendramin family is actually represented, 
though its present title has been applied to 
it for many years. This picture was one of 
the nineteen Titians in Van Dyck’s collec- 
tion, and was bought from his executors by 
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Courlesy, The National Gallery, London 
THE CORNARO FAMILY 


RECENTLY PURCHASED BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT FROM THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND FOR £122,000 


Algernon Percy, 10th Earl of Northumber- 
land. It is an important example of Titian’s 
art and will form a striking feature in the 
representation of the Venetian School. 

“The latter work was bought for £122,000; 
the Wilton Diptych for £90,000. In both 
cases, besides substantial government grants, 
generous support was given by private don- 
ors and the National Art-Collections Fund. 
Among the contributors, Mr. Samuel Court- 
auld gave no less than £40,000 towards the 
total amount, Sir Joseph Duveen added to 
his many previous benefactions the sum of 
£16,000 towards purchasing the ‘Titian, 
while Viscount Rothermere and Mr. C. F. 
Stoop each gave £10,000 towards the Dip- 
tych.” 


When the question of the 
purchase of the Wilton 
Diptych and “The Cornaro 
Family” by Titian was be- 
fore the House of Commons an argument 
presented in favor thereof was to the effect 
that American millionaires stood ready to 
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AS BETWEEN 
FRIENDS 


TITIAN 


acquire these and other works from British 
collectors, and that the danger of their cross- 
ing the Atlantic and finding permanent 
homes in this country was imminent. The 
American collector has taken on, to the 
European art lover, the cloak of Midas and 
the aspect of a robber—simultaneously 
courted and feared. 

An exceedingly broad-minded member of 
Parliament, in the notable debate upon the 
occasion referred to, called attention to the 
fact that England had been enriched by a 
similar process; that as far as works by ar- 
tists on the Continent were concerned Amer- 
ica had as much right to them as Great 
Britain; and that perhaps no greater aid 
could be given the progress of the world than 
to have them go to this “new center of cul- 
ture.’ But it must be confessed that the 
steady flow of works of the great masters to 
America has caused and is causing apprehen- 
sion and sorrow to those abroad. 

In a measure evidencing the opposite of 
the robber-baron spirit is a graceful and a 
generous act, lately made known, on the part 


Courtesy, The National Gallery, London 


THE WILTON DIPTYCH 


RECENTLY PURCHASED BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT FROM THE EARL OF PEMBROKE FOR £90,000 


of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, who was 
the anonymous benefactor who saved the 
famous Luttrell Psalter for England. When 
this book came into the market Mr. Morgan 
gave the British Museum authorities a com- 
mission to buy the magnificent fourteenth 
century illuminated manuscript, and it was 
accordingly withdrawn from Sotheby’s auc- 
tion and sold directly to the museum by Mrs. 
Noyes at the agreed price of $157,500. The 
money was advanced, interest free, by Mr. 
Morgan, and the Museum is given a year to 
raise the sum. Through the assistance of 
Mr. Morgan the Bedford Book of the Hours 
may also become the property of the British 
Museum. It was bought for him by Quaritch 
at the same sale and is now offered to the 
nation at not more than the purchase price 
of $165,000. In this instance, also, the pur- 
chase is held open to the British for a year. 


Among the events of inter- 
est inaugurating the present 
art season was the estab- 
lishment, in October, of a 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City. 


A MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART 


A group of collectors and art patrons have 
opened a gallery at Fifth Avenue and 57th 
Street, in which it is planned to hold contin- 
uous changing exhibitions with the idea 
that from this beginning a permanent mu- 
seum will grow. The Director of this new 
gallery is Alfred J. Barr, Jr. Its organizers 
include Mr. A. Conger Goodyear, Chairman; 
Mr. Frank Crowninshield, Secretary; Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Treasurer; Prof. 
Paul J. Sachs; Mrs. W. Murray Crane, Mrs. 
Cornelius J. Sullivan and Miss Lizzie Bliss. 

The opening exhibition comprises approx- 
imately one hundred paintings and drawings 
by Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Renoir and 
Seurat. This will be followed later by a 
group of paintings by Ryder, Winslow Ho- 
mer and Thomas Eakins; a Daumier Memo- 
rial Exhibition; a collection representing a 
survey of Modern Mexican Art; works by 
American, French and German sculptors; 
and paintings by contemporary American 
artists. 

According :o the statement issued by its 
organizers, the Museum of Modern Art 
“would in no way conflict with the Metro- 
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HOUSE AT NEWBURY, BERKSHIRE, ENGLAND—GARDEN ELEVATION 


SIR JOHN BURNET AND PARTNERS, FF.R.1I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 


politan Museum of Art, but would seek 
rather to establish a relationship to it like 
that of the Luxembourg to the Louvre. It 
would have many functions. First of all it 
would attempt to establish a very fine collec- 
tion of the immediate ancestors, American 
and European, of the modern movement; 
artists whose paintings are still too contro- 
versial for universal acceptance. This col- 
lection would be formed by gifts, bequests, 
purchase and perhaps by semi-permanent 
loans.”” “‘Other galleries of the Museum,”’ 
continues this statement, “might display 
carefully chosen permanent collections of the 
most important living masters, especially 
those of France and the United States, though 
eventually there should be representative 
groups from England, Germany, Italy, Mex- 
ico and other countries. . .. In time the 
Museum would expand beyond the limits of 
painting and sculpture in order to include 
departments devoted to drawings, prints and 
other phases of modern art. Nothing in the 
Museum will be for sale. It will function 
purely as an educational institution.” In 
closing, the belief is expressed that “‘it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that within ten 
years New York, with its vast wealth, its 
already magnificent private collections, and 
its enthusiastic but yet organized interest in 
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modern art, could achieve perhaps the great- 
est modern museum in the world.” 


The British are tradition- 


A MODERN ally conservative, and Brit- 
BRITISH ish architects, more than 
country British painters, and sculp- 
HOUSE tors, have until recently 


eschewed modernistic de- 
sign. There has recently come to our atten- 
tion, however, a house built at Newbury, 
Berkshire, designed by Sir John Burnet and 
Partners, Fellows of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which is extraordinarily 
modernis‘ic, so much so that it marks a 
distinct departure from the traditional and 
suggests not merely original development 
but development along the lines o’ the 
primitive. 

Sir John Burnet has for many years been 
interested in architecture not merely aesthet- 
ically and artistically but socialogically. He 
is one of those who has taken an active part 
in better housing for the middle classes, 
especially in Scotland, yet his work some 
years back was essentially traditional. He 
was the architect of the new portion (new 
fifteen or twenty years ago) of the British 
Museum. 

The design which he and his partners have 
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HOUSE AT NEWBURY, BERKSHIRE, ENGLAND—FRONT ELEVATION 
SIR JOHN BURNET AND PARTNERS, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 


produced for a house at Newbury savors a 
bit of the Indian architecture of our south- 
west, a combination, perhaps of Indian and 
Spanish, and yet its style is by no means 
borrowed. Commenting upon it, a writer 
in The Architect and Building News of 
London says: “The particular merit of this 
house is that it is modern without being 
aggressively ‘modernist.’ This house at 
Newbury undoubtedly belongs to ‘the arch- 
itecture of protest,’ and as such it serves a 
very valuable purpose. It is not, however, 
‘Classic’ architecture, using this term to 
describe the architecture which endures, for 
that which endures does not ‘protest’ against 
that which it dislikes, it is content to assert 
its own positive excellence. . . . This house 
does not disdain the arts of composition, 
and it does not disdain comfort. The fact 
is that modern people seek most insistently 
for comfort. They don’t mind if the house 
looks hard and steely, but the chairs must 
be soft and the accommodation must be in 
accordance with a twentieth century stand- 
ard. Sir John Burnet and Partners are 
fully aware of this, and in this newest house 
are careful to maintain the standard of ac- 
commodation which many years of careful 
thought have evolved in England.” In a 
house of this type, furniture of Modernistic 


design, severely simple but at the same time 
well adapted to use, would certainly find 
fitting placement. 


Omaha, Nebraska, is to 

OMAHA’S have a new home for its Art 
JOSLYN Institute and Symphony 
MEMORIAL Orchestra. ‘The building is 


the gift of Mrs. Sarah H. 
Joslyn in memory of her husband, the late 
George A. Joslyn, and is to be known as the 
Joslyn Memorial building. It has been de- 
signed by John and Alan McDonald, archi- 
tects of Omaha, and will be essentially mod- 
ern in spirit, the material selected for its 
construction being Georgia pink marble. 
The commission for the sculptural work 
on this building, which will form an impor- 
tant feature of its design, has been given to 
John David Brein, well-known Chicago 
sculptor. Mr. Brein has selected as subject 
matter for this work “those incidents of 
western life upon which most likely will be 
developed a goodly share of the future leg- 
ends and folklore of America.” He has en- 
titled his series of decorations “The Episodes 
of Western Legends and Hero Tales in the 
Making.”’ ‘The theme,” according to his 
own statement, “will be developed in the 
form of a mighty symphonic tone-poem, the 
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| 
art. Although the plan of the new center } 
comprehends close cooperation with the Art 
Institute, a separate board will be estab-| 
lished to guide its policies. This board will | 
also be separate from the governing board of | 
the university, though it will include some | 
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introductory movement being that of ‘Trib- 
ute,’ a large composition in relief 53 feet 
long and 9 feet high, placed conspicuously 
above the columination of the east portico, 
the main entrance to the building. The 
motif of this composition will be that of 


Humanity, in tribute to the genius of the 
fine arts, represented by the symbolic figures 
of music, literature, architecture, painting 
and sculpture. This is followed by eight 
shorter movements, represented by panels 
15 feet in length and 51% feet in height, placed 
two on each side of the four walls of the 
building, compositions picturing to the mind 
those scenes of western life that fire our 
imagination with romance and noble senti- 
ment. Among these are “Buffalo Hunt,’ 
‘Peace Pipe Ceremony,’ “Early Fur Trading.’ 
‘Purchase of Louisiana,’ ete. Two panels, 
depicting ‘First Printer on the American 
Continent,’ and ‘Distribution of News,’ will 
be dedicated to him in whose memory the 
building is dedicated, Mr. Joslyn having 
been a former president of the Western 
Newspaper Union.” ‘The final and dra- 
matic touch,” continues Mr. Brein, will be 
expressed by two equestrian statues, 18 feet 
in height—30 feet with the pedestals— 
flanking the steps leading to the main en- 
trance and entitled ‘Pony Express’ and ‘The 
Mounted Indian.’ ” 


The University of Chicago 


AN ART has received a gift of one 
BUILDING FOR million dollars from Mr. 
CHICAGO Max Epstein, art patron 
UNIVERSITY and philanthropist, for the 


establishment of an art 
center at the university. The entire sum is 
to be spent for the con truction of a build- 
ing to be located near the new university 
chapel and to form the nucleus of an educa- 
tional art center which will not only serve 
the university community but, it is hoped, 
be of distinct cultural benefit to the entire 
Middle West. 

In announcing this gift, Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, President of the university, expressed 
the belief that through it the university, in 
harmony with the Art Institute of Chicago, 
will be enabled to play its part in stimulating 
and expanding the great artistic interest of 
the people. It will also, he said, be in a posi- 
tion to provide trained men and women for 
posts in museums and college departments of 


members of the university board who are 
much interested in the development of art. 


Mr. Epstein has previously made other | 


generous gifts to the University of Chicago, 


chiefly for the development of its medical | 
department. In making known his plan for 
an art center he stressed the desirability and | 


importance of the university's achieving the 
same distinction in art that it has won in 
other fields, notably that of science. “The 
first step to this end,” he said, “‘is to provide 
the necessary environment and facilities for 
such work. I am, therefore, pleased to avail 
myself of this opportunity, and will provide 
the funds for the erection of an Art Building. 
This building should be erected on a suitable 
site on the quadrangles of the university, 
should be beautiful in design, fitting to ex- 
press the spirit of the fine arts, and should be 
large enough to contain lecture rooms, labo- 
ratories, a library, rooms for an extensive 
collection of photographs of art works, and 
adequate rooms for the exhibition of original 
paintings and sculpture. ” 

The purpose of the new art center, as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Epstein, should be “through 
research and study, to arrive at a better 
understanding of the principles of art and 
its function and place in human life; to 
teach the history of art and to interpret its 
meaning; to bring from all countries men 
eminent in art to lecture and teach; to give 
facilities to interested friends to lend their 
art treasures to the Institute for exhibit and 
study; to extend, by bulletin and radio, the 
benefit of its teachings to the people of the 
Middle West; to be a fountain-head from 
which shall flow a deeper and wider interest 
in and love for all things beautiful.” 

During the time that Mr. Epstein had 
under consideration the plan for an art 
center at the university, he traveled exten- 
sively, consulting with the leading authori- 
ties in this country and abroad, among them 
Prof. A. L. Mayer of Munich; Bernhard 
Berenson of Florence; Sir Charles Holmes 
and Sir Robert Witt of London; Mr. Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, President of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York; Prof. Paul Sachs 
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of the Fogg Museum, Harvard; and Prof. 
John Shapley, lately appointed chairman of 
the Art Department of the University of 
Chicago. 


Contacts between textile 
New England and the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts 
were broadened when the 
Museum, in September last, placed on exhi- 
bition a quite remarkable collection of 
eighteenth century French designs and work- 
ing patterns for silk and cotton reproduction. 
These plans, as originally followed by the 
weavers of Lyons, and accompanied by many 
pieces of the manufactured goods, have been 
acquired by the Museum en bloc, through 
the interest of H. A. Elsberg, of New York. 

Officers, designers and ‘“‘stylers” of the 
National Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
were invited to a private view of the designs 
prior to the public showing; they exerted 
themselves to give unusual publicity to the 
display in the textile trade papers and else- 
where. This by now has become a perma- 
nent educational exhibit of the Museum’s 
textile department. As to the character of 
the pre-Revolutionary French design, it was 
found by a modernist designer to be much 
like old French music as compared with De- 
bussy and Stravinsky—often marked by per- 
simple and obvious repeats and yet pos- 
sessed of a naive charm which, presumably, 
might sell itself if it could be revived in 
modern fabrics. 

Advertising the Museum with posters 
which are themselves works of art was con- 
tinued this autumn when two more of the 
prettily patterned placards were introduced 
into the art gallery of the “L” cars. Local 
street car advertising in Boston is generally 
bad; it is mostly the nationally advertised 
products which show the touch of inspired 
artistry. The Museum’s first venture in 
this field of publicity, a black-and-white 
drawing of an Egyptian figure accompanied 
by Updike lettering, was chastely handsome. 
The second and third posters, giving glimpses 
of the new courtyard and of the forecourt 
with Mr. Dallin’s Indian figure, really have 
considerable romantic allure. They are as 
sumptuous in their way as some of the still- 
life paintings wherewith soups of New Jersey, 
boned chickens of Delaware, are pictorially 
commended. 


BOSTON 
HAPPENINGS 
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An art museum has thus demonstrated to 
New England business men that it is possible 
to prepare fine advertisements, even in 
Boston. 

Anxious as most collegians may be to 
avoid art it becomes increasingly difficult for 
Harvard men of practilitarian bent to keep 
out of its way—as when the Law school de- 
liberately flaunts it before them. The new 
Langdell Hall, dedicated with impressive 
ceremonies on Sept. 24, has on either side of 
the entrance hall portraits of early American 
jurists by Smibert, Badger, Pelham, Copley, 
Trumbull and others, and ranged, row upon 
row, in the long corridor beyond this hall are 
the reproduced likenesses of the legal lumi- 
naries of all nations, in the guise of mezzo- 
tints, etchings, wood engravings and so on. 
Here is where some of the prospective lawyers 
may learn to hold the arts of design in respect 
even though their visits to the Fogg and other 
Harvard art museums will naturally be few 
and far between. 

Edmund H. Garrett (1853-1929), scholarly 
painter, writer, lecturer and wit, well de- 
served the memorial exhibition with which 
the Boston Art Club, H. Dudley Murphy, 
chairman of its art committee, opened the 
present season on October 2. Mr. Garrett 
was one of the oldest members of the club. 
Lacking the gift of self-advertisement he did 
work more important than sometimes locally 
appreciated. His Tudor and Elizabethan 
decorations, alone, in the residence at Great 
Barrington of William Henry Walker, should 
give him a high place among American ar- 
tists; the original studies for this series, shown 
at the Art Club, were a poignant reminder of 
a high talent always somewhat hampered by 
lack of aggressive industry and professional 
assertiveness. 

Reopened in September for its fifteenth 
season the Guild of Boston Artists with one 
of those members’ exhibitions which give, 
invariably, a sense of professional competence 
and which, especially of late years, may 
evoke in some observers an Aristides com- 
plex. You are glad that it is all so seemly; 
you may wish that all of it were as exciting 
as a few things genuinely are. The Guild’s 
season of one-man shows begins in Novem- 
ber. 

Boston not being Chicago, there is little 
hope of anybody’s bringing to New England 
lent examples of Europe’s greatest art in 
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celebration of the tercentenary year, 1930; 
as a modest contribution, however, to the 
observance of the anniversary the Copley 
Society of Boston will arrange, for installa- 
tion in the galleries of the Boston Art Club 
about December 15 next, a retrospective ex- 
hibition of three centuries of art in Boston. 
The Puritan period, as those know who do 
not believe everything written about Puri- 
tans by ignorant Greenwich Villagers, was 
relatively richer in art than has been any era 
of American life since then; and Boston 
throughout the following eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries always had interesting out- 
flowerings of the arts of civilization. It is 
purposed in the Copley Society’s exhibition 
to show one notable example each of the 60 
to 75 artists adjudged by the exhibition com- 
mittee to have been most creditable to the 
ancient Puritan capital, beginning, it may 
be, with the mysterious “ W. R.” who painted 
the portrait of Governor Bellingham in 1641. 


Be Wis 


While interest in the so- 

AN EXHIBIT OF called Modernistic design 

EARLY increases, and furniture and 

AMERICAN furnishings in this mode be- 

ART,NEW YORK come the rule rather than 

the exception in the great 

metropolitan shops, appreciation of the old 

style of Colonial days not only continues but 
seems to be likewise increasing. 

A notable exhibition of Early American 
furniture, paintings and objects of art was 
held by the National Council of Girl Scouts 
for the benefit of their funds at the American 
Art Galleries, New York, late in September 
and early in October. This exhibition con- 
sisted of loans by well-known New Yorkers, 
and brought to the attention of the public 
many beautiful examples of the early furni- 
ture makers’ art. For instance, it included a 
beautiful Dunean Phyfe dressing table and 
a rare satinwood Phyfe desk, the latter in 
Sheraton style, owned and lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew Varick Stout. Among the 
loans from Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., was a celebrated Benjamin Randolph 
“sample” chair and a Duffield carved ma- 
hogany tall-case clock. The Pennsylvania 
Museum lent two Randolph “sample” chairs 
—one a Chippendale carved mahogany wing 
armchair, the other one of the side chairs, 
both made about 1770. 
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Among the other lenders were Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Hallam Keep, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Guerineau Myers, Mrs. A. Amory J. Haskell, 
Mr. Mathew Sloane, Mr. Howard Mansfield, | 
and Mr. and Mrs. Walter B. Jennings. 

So precious have the works of the now- 
famous early American furniture makers be- 
come that none but the very wealthy can 
afford either their acquisition or retention. 
At the Reifsnyder sale last winter, it will be 
recalled, $44,000 was paid for a Philadelphia 
highboy and $33,000 for an armchair of 
Chippendale style, both museum pieces. It 
should be remembered, however, that it is 
not scarcity or faddism which leads to this 
excessive valuation but genuine beauty in 
design and art in execution. 


The Worcester Art Museum 
THE WORCESTER has lately issued its Thirty- 
ART MUSEUM’s third Annual Report, in 
ACTIVITIES which the Director, Mr. 
George W. Eggers, calls at- 
tention not to the numbers who have visited 
the Museum during the past year but to the 
quality of the interest which the public ap- 
parently takes in it. “It is a striking fact,” 
he says, “that during the past year the Wor- 
cester Art Museum’s casual visitors number- 
ed less than 50 per cent of its total attend- 
ance. More than half of those who came to 
the Museum placed themselves under some 
form of instructional leadership. In other 
words, the people of Worcester are using the 
Art Museum as an art museum more and 
more each year.” 

Special attention is called in this report to 
the exhibition of Winold Reiss’ Indian por- 
traits; to the exhibition of a collection of 
tapestries lent by New York dealers, and 
arms and armor from the John W. Higgins 
collection; to a loan collection of American 
art and art objects chiefly of the eighteenth 
century, and a group of early prints from the 
Goodspeed Collection of American engraving; 
besides exhibitions of decorative arts, Mex- 
ican Peasant Art; and an exhibition of textile 
weaves. 

Among the Museum’s important recent 
acquisitions are a painting by Arthur B. 
Davies, “Without Pause—Enters, Touches, 
Passes”; three Norse tapestries of the seven- 
teenth century depicting Biblical scenes; and, 
in sculpture, a bronze, “Europa and the 
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Bull,” by Carl Milles, distinguished Swedish 
artist. 

Among gifts received during the past twelve 
months by this Museum is a portrait of Han- 
nah Babcock Bours, by Joseph Blackburn 
and a landscape by Daubigny. 

The Worcester Art Museum has acquired 
by purchase interesting examples of glass by 
Jaroslav Horeje, Czechoslovakian, and Mau- 
rice Marinot, French, both twentieth century 
designers and craftsmen; metal bowls by Jean 
Serriere and Claudius Linossier, contempo- 
rary artists of France; and paintings by 
Mancini and by Olive Rush, two each, the 
former pastels, the latter water colors. 

It has been the custom of the Worcester 
Museum for some time to attempt instruc- 
tion through the medium of questionnaires. 
On the back of the programme of a Sunday 
concert, for instance, is printed not only an 
announcement of exhibitions but the follow- 
ing: “Have you noticed; How many varia- 
tions in the color red appear in the painting 
by Pesellino (Florentine, 1450)? That the 
Etruscan terra cotta funerary chest embodies 
practically all the elements which went to 
make up Roman art, among which are: the 
Greek columns adapted as a pilaster; the 
arch (as seen on the ends of the chest); the 
classic type of sculpture as seen in the war- 
rior figures; unblushing realism in portraiture 
(on the top of the chest)? The part that the 
color green plays in the painting of flesh? 
Note the shadow tones on the frescoes of the 
Last Supper and Crucifixion (1287); in the 
St. Agnes by Lippo Memmi (1357); in many 
of the other Italian paintings in the collection 
dating from before and after the latter; and 
then turn to the pastel sketch of a girl’s head 
by Gauguin (of 1884) and you will find the 
same note. That vitality is an outstanding 
quality of the Mexican peasant art in the 
current exhibition?” 

Surely such questions as these cannot fail 
to incline the visitor to use his eyes to good 
purpose, to see and to think. 


The record of attendance at 

THE the Metropolitan Museum 
METROPOLITAN of Art during the summer 
MUSEUM’s months just past gives indi- 
SERVICE cation of growth in interest. 
From June 1 to August 17 

the attendance at the main building was 
181,633; at The Cloisters, 9,896; an advance 
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at the main building over the 162,632 visitors 
for the same period during the previous year. 
With the special summer visitors in mind, the 
Saturday and Sunday gallery talks were con- 
tinued through June and July, and special 
groups of talks given for summer school stu- 
dents. The attendance at the former was 
595; at the latter 773. 

Tn an article on “‘The Museum and Adult 
Education” in a recent number of the Muse- 
um’s Bulletin, Mr. Huger Elliott, Director of 
Educational Work at the Museum, gave fur- 
ther interesting statistics regarding attend- 
ance, stressing the important part which this 
great institution plays in the field not only of 
esthetic enjoyment but of education. ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the year 1928,” he said, “‘the recorded 
entrants numbered 1,262,027. Of these, 145,- 
046 were children of high school age and 
under who came in special groups. To this 
figure it may be well to add, for good meas- 
ure, 5,000 to represent the youngsters who 
formed no part of any recorded gathering. 
Subtraction shows us that 1,111,981 repre- 
sents the probable number of adult entrants. 
Assuming that three was the average num- 
ber of visits paid by an individual—then 
370,660 adults entered the Museum in 1928. 
If, happily, each visitor came four times, we 
may claim to have afforded an opportunity 
for study and enjoyinent to more than 277,- 
000 adults, a not inconsiderable part to play 
in adult education.” But, continued Mr. 
Elliott, “the activities of the Metropolitan 
Museum do not cease with the mere opening 
of the door to visitors. They are given what- 
ever form of help they may desire. The ex- 
pert advice of members of the curatorial 
staff; manufacturers and designers are met 
by the Director of Industrial Relations; the 
teacher, the student, and the general public 
are served by the staff of the Department of 
Educational Work. The Information Desk, 
the Extension Division, the Museum publica- 
tions and the Library play important parts in 
assisting the visitor in his study or his enjoy- 
ment of the collections.” 

The list of courses of Lectures, Gallery 
Talks, Study and Story Hours, offered by the 
Metropolitan Museum to its members and 
others during the coming season, alone gives 
sufficient evidence of the interest to be found 
within the walls of these galleries to warrant 
such attendance, regardless of its many and 
great collections. There are, for instance, 
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courses on “The Art of the Venetian Repub- 
lic,” on “The History of Painting Through 
the Italian Renaissance,’ and on “‘The His- 
tory of Painting in Western Europe,” by 
Edith R. Abbot; on ‘Mediaeval Art and Its 
Literature,” by Roberta M. Fansler; and on 
“Tradition and Contemporary Art; An Anal- 
ysis of Present-Day Art as Affected by That 
of the Past,”’ by Huger Elliott. There are 
the usual Study-Hours for Teachers, under 
the direction of Grace Cornell; and there are 
Story-Hours for Children, conducted by An- 
na Curtis Chandler. In addition the Museum 
is again offering a number of courses in co- 
operation with the New York University, 
which are being conducted by such well- 
known authorities as Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr., Herbert R. Cross, Everett V. Meeks, E 
Raymond Bossange, Richard Offner, Paul T. 
Frankl and Rudolf M. Riefstahl, not to men- 
tion all. These and many other interesting 
courses bear witness to the importance of 
this Museum as an educational institution. 


The Brooklyn Museum has 


AT THE lately announced several 
BROOKLYN notable gifts—one a large 
MUSEUM stained glass window, which 


was presented by Mr. Irv- 
ing T. Bush as a memorial to his father and 
mother. This window was designed by the 
late Frederick Stymetz Lamb and is a typical 
example of the school of American stained 
glass. It was designed originally at the re- 
quest of the United States Government to be 
shown at the Paris Exposition in 1900, and 
in recognition of the merit of the work the 
artist was awarded a gold medal. The sub- 
ject is “Religion Enthroned.” It shows a 
seated figure supported by angels, symboliz- 
ing the “Church Militant” and the “Church 
Triumphant.” The Museum has installed 
this window in the south wall of the rotunda 
on the third floor, where it can be seen most 
effectively. 

Other important accessions are a group of 
ten paintings, the gift of Mr. Alfred W. 
Jenkins—contemporary works, including a 
landscape by Charles H. Davis; ‘‘A French 
Homestead” by J. Alden Weir, ‘‘ Autumn 
Woods” by Henry W. Ranger, and ‘‘ Morn- 
ing at the Farm” by Henri Lerolle, to men- 
tion only a few. 

Much interest attaches to the appointment 
of Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, for some years 
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Curator of Mexican Archaeology and Eth4 
nology at the Peabody Museum, as Curaton 
of Ethnology at the Brooklyn Museum. Dr, 
Spinden is one of those who believes in en- 
couraging the use of primitive art motives} 
for modern industrial purposes, under the} 
conviction that the ideas of design and tech-} 
nique embodied in ethnological specimens} 
from all parts of the world have much to} 
teach the designer and manufacturer. He! 
very truly says that art in industry should 
be taken to mean fineness in substance as 
well as in ornament, and that we should 
make it a point of national honor that our 
industrialized output shall compete in terms’ 
of quality not only with the present output: 
of other countries but also with the best 
products of other times. ‘‘Both our socia!! 
and economic welfare,’’ Dr. Spinden says, 
“depend on the development of all possibili- 
ties for improvement in the output of ma- 
chines as compared with handiwork, both as 
regards construction and decoration, and al 
possibilities of protection against deteriora 
tion.” 


The Memorial Art Gallery 

STAINED GLASS Rochester, has lately in- 
AT ROCHESTER stalled ina gallery adjoining 
its Fountain Court three 

notable examples of thirteenth century French 
Gothic Stained Glass, the gift of Mr. James 
Sibley Watson. One of these is a presumably 
complete lancet window from the region of 
Bourges in central France, the other two a 
pair of quatrefoil medallions by the ‘“Master 
of the Sainte-Chapelle,”’ from an important 
source of thirteenth century glass in Paris. 
The lancet window, according to the Mu- 
seum’s Bulletin, presents two scenes—prob- 
ably from the boyhood of a sainted bishop, 
whose crozier is used as a motive of the bor- 
der with the fleur-de-lys of France. In the 
upper diamond-shaped composition, as a 
youth dressed in green robe and tunic of 
plum, he is taking leave of his home and his 
parents. Below, accompanied by a monk- 
tutor in the act of salutation, he is received 
by two women, kneeling before them with a 
clasped book in his hands. The two Paris 
medallions, quatrefoil in outline, bounded 
by a glowing border of red, depict “‘The Last 
Supper,” in terms of full-hued tones of red. 
green and yellow against a deep blue back. 
ground. One shows the Saviour, with the 


FRENCH LANCET WINDOW OF THE LATE XITITH CENTURY 


GIFT OF MR. JAMES SIBLEY WATSON TO THE MEMORIAL ART GALLERY, ROCHESTER 


Apostles, seated at table: the other, two 
servitors bearing a bow] and a stag across an 
open arcaded gallery to the “upper room.” 
This gift of Mr. Watson’s has brought to 
Rochester three documents of the art of the 
medieval glazier which, in the opinion of ex- 
perts, are among the most important Gothic 
glass in America. They were removed from 


their sources during the nineteenth century 
period of restoration. 

These notable windows will form an inter- 
esting background for an important loan 
exhibition of Gothic art, which will be shown 
at the Memorial Art Gallery during Novem- 
ber. This will comprise not only sculpture, 
tapestries and paintings, but the various 
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applied arts of illumination, enamel, and 
ivory carving. It is contemplated that this 
exhibition will afford an opportunity for the 
acquisition of additions to the Gallery's 
collection of Gothic art. In addition to the 
three stained glass windows mentioned above 
this collection has been enhanced during 
the past season through the gift of two 
tapestries, a cabinet of about 1500, and a 
French Gothic Madonna and Child, a stone 
sculpture of the first quarter of the four- 
teenth century. 


The Paris Chapter of the 

THE A. FP. A.S American Federation — of 

PARIS CHAPTER Arts, lately organized, re- 

ports interesting activities 
during the past summer. This Chapter was 
founded under the patronage of the late 
Ambassador Herrick, Princess de Ligne, and 
Ambassador Claudel. The Honorary Presi- 
dent is Princess Ernest d’Arenberg; the 
President, Mrs. Walter McTeigue of New 
York and Paris; and the Vice-President, 
Count Fleury, attaché at the Foreign Office 
in Paris. 

Members of the Chapter were entertained 
several times by Madame Leygues, wife of 
the French Minister of Marine, at her home 
in Paris, Place de la Concorde, the guests 
having the pleasure on these occasions of 
visiting the apartment formerly occupied by 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, and of 
viewing one of the most beautiful collections 
in the world of eighteenth century Gobelin 
tapestries. 

The Amateurs of Gardens, of which Count 
de Fels is President, Princess de Poix and 
Marquise de Ganay Vice-Presidents, invited 
members of the Chapter to their garden 
parties. The first party was held on July 4 
and included a visit to the Chateau de 
Pompone, belonging to Madame Albert 
Dumez. The park, designed by Le Notre, is 
embellished by a beautiful fountain and cas- 
cade which recall the parks of St. Cloud 
and Versailles. The visit to the Chateau 
d@Ormesson, owned by the Count- and 
Countess d’Ormesson, was most interesting. 
The chateau is built in the center of a 
rectangular lake. The central parterre goes 
to a grand canal where an admirable perspec- 
tive gives a view to the ends of the park. 

On July 8 the members of the Chapter 
were the guests of Mr. Somier, owner of the 
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Chateau de Vaux, which contains quantities 
of works of art. This chateau was built in 
about 1660 under Louis XIV for the Superin- 
tendent of Finance, Fouquet. It is still a 
superb building. Before Versailles arose on 
the sand hills lying between Saint Cyr and 
the wooded uplands of St. Cloud, Vaux was 
the most splendid palace in France. The 
architect was Le Vau, celebrated by Boileau. 
The ‘“‘corps de Logis” is surmounted by a 
dome supported by sixteen marble arches 
resting on pillars; two immense pavilions 
form the wings. The gardens were designed 
by Le Notre and the ceilings painted by 
Le Brun. 

The Duke de la Rochefoucauld presided 
at a dinner on July 6 attended by some of 
the members. Among the guests of the 
Chapter, which included several diplomats, 
were the Italian Ambassador and Madame 
di Manzoni. An interesting programme of 
music and dancing ended the evening. 

Visits were paid to the studios of Louis 
LeJeune and Raymond Delamare, the latter 
exhibiting to the members of the Chapter 
two figures just finished for the entrance to 
the Suez Canal. 

The Theatre Pigalle, where ‘“‘the perfect 
setting to Modernism” is thought to have 
been achieved, was visited in June. Built 
by Baron de Rothschild, it was not open to 
the public until October. There was also a 
visit to the Dongon de Vincennes on July 10. 

The Countess de Rohan-Chabot, whose 
collection is well known, gave in June a 
charming reception to the members of the 
Sauvegard de Art Francaise and of the 
Paris Chapter. 

The exhibition of the seventeenth century 
paintings was also visited at Bagatelle in the 
Bois de Boulogne. After a walk in the 
beautiful roseraie, tea was served in the 
garden. 

The members of the Paris Chapter were 
also invited to visit the Chapelle des Carmes 
in Paris, witness of many scenes of the French 
Revolution. The visit was conducted by 
Monseigneur Beaudrellard, member of the 
French Academy. H. H. Queen Amelia of 
Portugal honored the guests by her presence. 

The Chateau de Chateaudun, belonging 
to the Duke de Luynes, was visited in 
August. One part of this chateau is of the 
purest Gothic style; ths oldest part is a 
tower of the twelfth century. 
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The winter activities of the Chapter will 
start in January. 

A seal representing the four Arts has been 
designed for the Paris Chapter by Edmond 
Becker. 


While the first of September 
brings many Parisians back 
to Paris, there is little vis- 
ible activity in the Art Galleries. The 
artists themselves—all who can afford it— 
are scattered in many directions, preparing 
pictures for next season’s expositions. They 
are not all French, these painters, but the 
indelible stamp of French art is upon them. 
This is not surprising. Paris is not more 
cosmopolitan now—all due proportion con- 
sidered—than it was, say, in the thirteenth 
and again in the eighteenth century when 
art was interchanged among the European 
nations to such an extent that French archi- 
tects built cathedrals and churches in many 
countries, even in Hungary—as, for instance, 
the cathedrals of Cassovie and d’Esztergom, 
which were built by the Frenchman, Villard 
de Honnecourt, about 1240; and cabinet 
makers of German origin, such as Oeben, 
Riesener and the Roentgens, established in 
Paris, made some of France's most famous 
furniture. The formation of the League of 
Nations was not necessary for this artistic 
communion between people even of such 
different mentalities. There was also the 
Flemish influence in France, especially on the 
French “primitives,” and the Italian groups 
’ at Fontainebleau, then known as the “French 
Rome.” The extraordinary thing about 
France is that it can be so cosmopolitan and 
yet always remain so racial. 

An incident which occurred this summer 
shows the importance of strict vigilance in 
protecting French monuments from vanda- 
lism, not only by strangers but by ignorant 
natives. A party of tourists, travelling in 
the south of France, came suddenly, on a by- 
road, to what appeared to be a deserted 
chateau, small but unmistakably of princely 
origin. An immense peristyle—some of its 
columns missing—surmounted by a balus- 
trade, led to a superb entrance, also flanked 
with columns; and the chateau, with its 
towers and porch, and again columns, bore 
royal arms on its facade. The whole tone of 
the building and the peristyle is like old yel- 
lowed ivory. Investigation showed that the 
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chateau had been built in the fourteenth 
century for Queen Blanche of Castille, moth- 
er of Saint Louis, and that it had been bought 
in at a forced sale a few years ago—the own- 
er, a French nobleman, having been ruined— 
by a rich peasant who had bought the prop- 
erty for its vineyards, the chateau being a 
mere incident. At one time he stabled his 
cows In one of the large salons, a room full of 
rich woodwork. Furthermore, the missing 
columns in the magnificent peristyle had 
been sold by him, their destination, America. 

One of the tourists happened to know the 
Duke de Trévise, President of the Société de 
la Sauvegarde, and he instantly notified him. 
The Duke notified the Beaux-Arts, and the 
Beaux-Arts notified the Prefect of the De- 
partment where the solitary chateau is sit- 
uated. The peasant owner can no longer 
destroy this monument at will, thanks to the 
passage of some wideawake tourists. 

The Superior Council of National Museums 
has awarded its medal of Honor to the Amer- 
ican connoisseur, Mr. Tuck, for his endow- 
ments to Malmaison. 

Lovisp MorGan SIL. 


In the almost breathless 
LONDON NOTES heat of an early September 

such as we are now experi- 
encing in London there are worse places to 
escape into than the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, with its cool, spacious galleries 
flanked with the sculpture of Alfred Stevens 
or Rodin, or of the great Renaissance Flor- 
entines, Donatello, Michelangelo and the 
Robbia. But I was concerned today spe- 
cially with a very beautiful little room 
panelled throughout in pinewood, which 
has this summer been added to our national 
treasures and has found a home for the 
present in the Loan Court. Removed in 
1908 from Haynes Grange in Bedfordshire, 
it is said to have formerly belonged to 
Houghton House, Ampthill, near Bedford, 
and its date is considered to be about 1620. 
It has been presented to the nation by an 
influential body of subscribers, with the 
valuable support and assistance of that 
excellent organization, the National Arts 
Collections Fund. The interior of this room, 
panelled from floor to ceiling, shows beauti- 
ful fluted pilasters with Corinthian capitals, 
which support a cornice, simple in design, 
but with a rich and effective molding, while 
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PROPOSED MEMORIAL STATUE TO BE ERECTED IN LONDON 


on the plaster ceiling colored birds in flight 
form a pattern. The whole effect is very 
restful, and in its design—the windows are 
a notable example of this influence— 
recalls the earlier Renaissance architectural 
creation which we meet with in Tuscany, 
and which had already found its way north 
at this date, even during those 
days’ 


“spacious 
of the England of Elizabeth. 

The subject of the proposed equestrian 
statue of Lord Haig has aroused too strong 
public feeling to be overlooked by the 
responsible authorities; and a conference has 
been arranged by Mr. Lansbury, now First 
Commissioner of Works, for its consideration. 
Lady Haig has been invited to this, as repre- 
senting the feeling and wishes of the late 
Field Marshal’, family, and also Gen. Sit 
Herbert Lawrence, who was his Chief of 
Staff in the fateful year of 1918. The 
sculptor himself, Mr. Hardiman, will be 
present, and the assessors who examined, 
and presumably approved up to a certain 
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point, his model, though their chairman, 
Lord D’Abernon, is still away with the 
British Mission in Montevideo. It is to be 
hoped that some conclusion satisfactory both 
to the general public and lovers of really 
good sculpture will be arrived at. 

The coming autumn season is heralded 
this week by the opening of the London Salon 
of Photography in the Pall Mall Galleries 
of the Royal Water Colour Society. The 
Japanese come well forward this year in the 
prints shown by Mr. Nakamura, Mr. Itano 
and others; and the figure studies by Miss 
Dorothy Wilding and Madame Yvonne 
Gregory have great delicacy in tone gra- 
dations and effects. S. B. 


An exhibition of Contemporary Belgian 
Art, sponsored by the King of the Bel- 
gians and the President of the United States, 
opened in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 24th to continue 
through November 30th. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


The War Memorial Committee of the City 
of Chicago proposes to erect a memorial 
dedicated to those who served in the World 
War, which will occupy a most important 
position on the shore of Lake Michigan at 
the termination of Congress Street, the prin- 
cipal axis of the city of the future. This 
committee, consisting of a group of leading 
citizens of Chicago, offers a first prize of 
$20,000 and a second prize of $5,000 for a 
suitable design. 

The competition is to be nation-wide and 
is open to qualified architects residing in the 
United States. Eleven architectural firms 
are especially invited to submit designs and 
they will receive compensation of $1,000, but 
other competing architects will receive no 
compensation other than the opportunity to 
win one of the prizes. Those invited to com- 
pete are: Raymond M. Hood; Voorhees, 
Gmelin and Walker; Paul Cret; H. Van Bu- 
ren Magonigle; James Gamble Rogers; Eliel 
Saarinen; Burnham Brothers; Nimmons, 
Carr and Wright; Holabird and Root; Ben- 
nett, Parsons and Frost; and Benjamin H. 
Marshall. 

The Committee has appointed Earl H. 
Reed, Jr., 435 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, as professional adviser in the conduct 
of the competition. Those wishing to par- 
ticipate are instructed to file application with 
Mr. Reed. Drawings are to be sent to him 
and must be received not later than Novem- 
ber 25, 1929. 


An architectural competition for a memo- 
rial to George Rogers Clark, to be erected in 
Vincennes, Indiana, is in progress. A George 
Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission 
has been established by a resolution of Con- 
gress, with authority to erect at or near the 
site of Fort Sackville in Vincennes a perma- 
nent memorial commemorating the winning 
of the Old Northwest and the achievements 
of George Rogers Clark and his associates in 
the War of the American Revolution. Con- 
gress has provided funds for the memorial, 
and a sufficient amount to secure a design 
and to start construction has been appro- 
priated, the site acquired. 

The Commission desires to erect such a 
memorial as will have an aesthetic value 
comparable with its historic importance, and 
to this end has instituted a competition. 
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Mr. William E. Parsons, 80 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, has been appointed 
by the Commission as architectural adviser. 
The programme of the competition is subject 
to conditions of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


The Committee on City and Regional 
Planning of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects announces that a moving picture film 
showing the growth of the National Capital, 
from its inception down to the proposed new 
building group for the triangle area north of 
the Mall, is now available for the use of chap- 
ters of the Institute and of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, as well as of other civic and 
educational organizations. This film was 
prepared on the order of Hon. Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, and was 
first shown at the most recent Convention 
of the American Institute of Architects in 
Washington. It was later shown at the Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Arts 
in Philadelphia. Arrangements for securing 
this film should be made with the Committee 
on City and Regional Planning, American 
Institute of Architects, Palos Verdes Estates, 
California, of which Mr. Charles H. Cheney 
is Chairman. The only charge in connection 
therewith will be that of transportation. 


Robert Hunter Paterson of Baltimore has 
been appointed Assistant Director of the San 
Diego Art Museum. Mr. Paterson was for a 
time on the staff of the American Federation 
of Arts. During the summer of 1927 he took 
one of the Federation’s exhibitions on a Chau- 
tauqua circuit. The summer of 1928 he spent 
in Europe on the staff of the University 
Tours. The following winter he was in New 
York working with the Department of Fine 
Arts of New York University under Profes- 
sor Shapley and in association with the art 
staff. He has made a special study of Span- 
ish art and is particularly interested in mod- 
ern educational methods. 


Ettore Cadorin, a well-known California 
sculptor, has been awarded, through compe- 
tition, the commission for a bronze statue of 
Father Junipero Serra, the Spanish Francis- 
ean monk who preached among the Indians 
and was the founder of the celebrated Mis- 
sions in California. This statue is to be pre- 
sented by the State of California for place- 
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ment in Statuary Hall of the Capitol at 
Washington. Mr. Cadorin has lately com- 
pleted several statues for the new Court 
House in Santa Barbara. 


The attendance at the exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Sculpture now in prog- 
ress at the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco, numbered over 900,- 
000 by October 1. The exhibition will con- 
tinue through December. 


In order to make Modern Art known to 
students in our American colleges and uni- 
versities, the College Art Association has 
gotten together, through the cooperation of 
dealers and the artists themselves, several 
traveling exhibitions of works by Modernists. 
These collections comprise small paintings 
and prints, priced in no instance at over $300. 
The artists represented are for the most part 
young experimenters, although in some in- 
stances canvases are included by those who 
have won their spurs. 


With somewhat similar purpose, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts has secured for circu- 
lation a most excellent collection of facsimile 
reproductions in color of works of some of 
the leading Modernists, among them Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, Renoir, Cezanne, Matisse, 
ete. This collection, similar to one shown at 
the Concord Art Center last September, gives 
an extraordinarily good idea of the charac- 
teristics of this late and somewhat revolu- 
tionary school. 


An interesting competition took place this 
spring in Brooklyn sponsored by the Down- 
town Association of business men. They 
conceived the idea of securing a design for 
the improvement of a business block in 
Livingston Street which would be an exam- 
ple of how a more harmonious arrangement 
of a typical business block could be adapted 
to Brooklyn architecture and be applied to 
the whole business section of the Borough. 
A committee of judges was selected consist- 
ing of Borough President Byrne; Mr. Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, the well-known architect; 
Dr. Parke R. Kolbe, P-esident of the Poly- 
technic Institute; and Dr. Fox, Director of 
the Museum. 

Three architectural firms submitted de- 
signs. The winners were Murphy and Leh- 
man of Brooklyn. The award was a silver 
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medal and $250. Their plan consists in 
changing the facades of the buildings into 
one architectural scheme covering the entire 
block. The alteration along these lines is to 
be undertaken with the full cooperation of 
the property owners. 


The American Art Association, Inc., and 
the Anderson Galleries, Inc., two leading art 
auction organizations in this country, were 
merged on September 30 under the title of 
American Art Association, Anderson Galler- 
ies, Inc. Hereafter the exhibition and sales 
rooms of the organizations lately merged will 
be at Madison Avenue, 56th to 57th Streets. 
During the past summer they have under- 
gone extensive alterations. Additional exhi- 
bition galleries and a special auditorium where 
book and etching sales will be held are in- 
cluded among the improvements. ‘The build- 
ing of the Anderson Galleries at Park Avenue 
and 59th Street, occupied since 1917, has 
been given up. 

As a matter of record it is interesting to 
know that the American Art Association was 
instituted by the late James F. Sutton and 
the late Thomas E. Kirby in 1883 and re- 
mained at 23rd Street and Fifth Avenue 
until 1922, when it removed to the present 
galleries at 57th Street especially designed 
and built for it. 

The Anderson Galleries were founded by 
John Anderson, Jr., in 1900. Three years 
later he purchased the auction business of 
Bangs and Company, which had been in ex- 
istence since 1837. The Anderson Galleries, 
Inc., were organized in 1915. 

Cortlandt F. Bishop acquired the American 
Art Association in June, 1923, and the Ander- 
son Galleries in October, 1927. The total 
sum realized by sales of both galleries 
date amounts to over $130,000,000. 


Emile Antoine Bourdelle, one of the lead- 
ing sculptors of France, died in Paris on Oc- 
tober Ist. He was stricken with heart disease 
while supervising the casting of one of his 
statues. Among his best known works are 
his sculptures for the Theatres des Champs 
Elysees, Paris; a gigantic monument to Gen- 
eral Alvear in Buenos Aires; a ‘‘Madonna 
and Child,” placed high in the Vosges Moun- 
tains; a statue of ‘‘Heracles” in the Luxem- 
bourg; and portrait busts of Anatole France 
and of Beethoven. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NEAPOLITAN PAINTING OF THE SEICEN- 
TO, by Aldo de Rinaldis. The Pegasus Press, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 
publishers. Price, $31.50. 

The text of this volume is not so much, as 
the author himself explains, given over to an 
appreciation of the works of the five or six 
painters who became the chief exponents of 
the Neapolitan school of the seventeenth 
century, as to an endeavor to understand 
their position in relation to the artistic 
knowledge at their disposal and the aesthetic 
problems which formed the basis of their 
activities. Thus, all along the text and illus- 
trations are correlated, and one turns from 
one to the other for fuller understanding. 

The work described and illustrated “had 
its repercussions outside the territorial limits 
of Naples and became vital elements in the 
early history of seventeenth century paint- 
ing in Italy as a whole, not only on account 
of the painters’ actual achievement in art but 
also—and principally—in their solutions of 
the aesthetic problems inherent in the cul- 
ture of the seicento.”’ 

All along the author makes apology for 
the artists’ shortcomings. In but few in- 
stances does he allow his own enthusiasm or 
admiration to hold sway. The reason for 
this is explained by his own statement, that 
they merit regard more for what they tried 
to do than for what they actually achieved. 

But, turning to the works themselves, to 
which eighty full pages are devoted, each a 
magnificent plate, one cannot reasonably 
withhold admiration in many instances. 
Such, for example, as “St. Sebastian,” by 
Ribera, studied though it may be; the elab- 
orate compositions of Massimo Stanzione, 
such as “Deposition from the Cross” and 
“The Marriage in Cana”; Vaccaro’s “St. 
Anthony of Padua”’; Giordano’s stirring por- 
trait of a bearded man; and, later on, Salva- 
tor Rosa’s lovely lyrical landscapes, and Il 
Monrealese’s powerful “San Pellegrino.” To 
be sure, much of this painting was illustrative 
—illustrative of Biblical themes. Some of 
it must have been overpainted. There is a 
tinge, or a taint, as you like, of the Spanish 
through Ribera. But from first to last it is 
sumptuous, decorative, colorful even in mon- 
otone—painting which savors of the South 
and suggests a parallel between ripeness in 
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art and the lushness of nature in midsummer. 
Neapolitan art of the seventeenth century is 
less well known and less well esteemed than 
perhaps it should be. It is good to make its 
acquaintance. Such opportunity this vol- 
ume, magnificently printed, beautifully set 
forth, most fortunately affords. 


NORTH ITALIAN PAINTING OF THE CIN- 
QUECENTO: Piedmont, Liguria, Lombardy, 
Emilia, by Corrado Ricci. The Pegasus Press, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, pub- 
lishers. Price, $42.00. 

The distinguished author of the essay com- 
posing the body of text of this volume says: 
“The history of science is the history of its 
discoverers, and it should be the same witb 
the history of art.” For this reason, in con- 
sidering North Italian painting of the cinque- 
cento, Signor Ricci tells the story of the 
painters who stand out as chief luminaries in 
the artistic heavens of that time and place. 
Beginning with Leonardo, he traces the de- 
velopment of art in that richest of all soil in 
which it has flowered most beautifully, up to 
and through the time of Correggio, in whom, 
apparently, he believes it had its fullest 
flowering. 

History repeats itself. The painters before 
Leonardo, Michel Angelo, Raphael and Ti- 
tian were shocked and bewildered by the art 
of the younger generation, yet realized that 
inherently it was greater than their own. 
Signor Ricci reminds us of an old proverb to 
the effect that ““Those who follow will never 
lead.”” From what he tells us of the develop- 
ment of the greatest of these painters, one 
may indeed be inclined to the belief that 
geniuses are born, not made, that individ- 
uality, originality, leadership, are of the 
spirit rather than the intellect, or the spirit 
working through the intellect. 

Signor Ricci enlivens his text by anecdotes 
from Vasari, and by the introduction of inci- 
dents of the times which place the artists in 
a historical environment. He writes not 
only as a scholar, as one of much learning, 
but also as an enthusiast, one capable of 
being swept off his feet by admiration, by a 
love of the art of which he writes. 

As in other volumes of this notable series, 
there are eighty-four full page plates, beau- 
tifully reproducing the works of the masters 
under consideration and affording the stu- 
dent opportunity for individual study and 
the formation of independent judgment. 
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As Mr. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., has 
said in the International Studio: ‘*These 
books from the Pegasus Press maintain the 
perfection of letter press and plate printing 
of their predecessors. They keep also the 
literary tradition of the series. As for text, 
we have hardly more than an essay, but by 
an authority. Such surveys are in them- 
selves valuable, and always welcome. The 
great authority too rarely condescends to 
general humane issues. But the elaboration 
and perfection of bookmaking aimed at make 
these books frightfully expensive for the 
scholar. Personally I am torn between ad- 
miration of the beauty and convenience of 
these glorified albums, and a desire to see 
these excellent essays published in econom- 
ical form, and usable on the ordinary terms 
in a photograph collection. But it may be 
idle to hope to stem the ever increasing high 
cost of scholarship.” 


AMERICAN CIVIC ANNUAL: A Record of Re- 
cent Civic Advance; With a List of Who’s Who 
in Civic Achievement. Edited by Harlean 
James, Executive Secretary, American Civic 
Association. American Civic Association, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., publishers. Price, $3.00. 


This is the first American Civie Annual, 
and comprises five groups of essays on civic 
and related subjects by well-known authori- 
ties in the various fields. These deal in turn 
with The Nation, The Federal City, Region- 
al Progress, In the States, and In the Cities 
and Towns. Among the contributors are 
Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, the late Milton B. Medary, Thomas 
Adams, John Nolen, D. H. Burnham, John 
C. Merriam, and Arthur A. Shurtleff, to name 
only a few. A foreword by Frederic A. De- 
lano, President of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, and a comprehensive “ Who’s Who 
in Civic Achievement” add to the interest 
and value of the book. 


STORY-LIVES OF MASTER ARTISTS, by 
Anna Curtis Chandler. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York, publishers. Price, $2.50. 


A charming book full of entertainment and 
instruction for young and old. The author 
Miss Chandler, has in this volume most skill- 
fully presented stories of the famous painters 
from Giotto to our own Winslow Homer in 
a way calculated to give those who read or 
listen a sense of intimacy. of friendship, of 
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understanding. In other words, Miss Chand- 
ler has succeeded admirably in her purpose 
to make the artists themselves seem real and 
human, the time in which they lived vivid 
and their works treasures to be sought and 
enjoyed. And what is more, she has held 
throughout closely to fact, drawing for color 
from her imagination but never transgressing 
from historical accuracy. Numerous well 
chosen illustrations add to the interest of the 
text. 


ART STUDIES 1929: Edited by Members of the 
Departments of the Fine Arts of Harvard and 
Princeton Universities. Published by the Har- 
vard University Press. 

This, the seventh volume of Art Studies, 
contains seven articles by authoritative writ- 
ers on: Por:raits of the Evangelists in Greek 
and Latin Manuscripts (Part II); The Ilus- 
trated Manuscripts of Prudentius; A Span- 
ish Altar Frontal in the Gualino Collection; 
A Gothic Reworking of an Early Christian 
Sarcophagus; Gothic Frescos at Monte 
Siepi; North Italian Gothic Ivories and the 
paintings of the medieval artist Pietro Loren- 
zetti. This last is of particular interest and 
contains a valuable list of attributions in 
chronological order. Each article is accom- 
panied by numerous and remarkably fine il- 
lustrations. Reprints of The Illustrated 
Manuscripts of Prudentius by Helen Wood- 
ruff (50 pages, $3.00) and Pietro Lorenzetti 
by Ernest T. deWald (38 pages, $2.00) may 
be procured from the Harvard University 
Press. 


GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE, by Major 
Arthur de Bles (author of ‘How to Distinguish 
the Saints in Art by Their Costumes, Symbols, 
and Attributes’’; “Chinese Porcelains and How 
to Distinguish Them ”’; ‘‘ Japanese Color Prints”; 
etc.). Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
publishers. Price, $6.00. 


In this book the author attempts to differ- 
entiate between period and style and to guide 
the reader to distinguish between the genuine 
and the false. He holds, and quite correctly, 
that the only protection from imposition is 
knowledge. Beginning with the furniture of 
the Gothic era, the characteristics of the va- 
rious styles are considered successively. There 
are over 200 illustrations and a unique fea- 
ture is the comparative plates showing varia- 
tion in the use of similar motives. 


A famous subject, by a famous painter 
— “Commander Bainbridge,”’ of *“Old 
Tronsides,”’ painted by Gilbert Stuart 
—is typical of the important portraits 
which we occasionally have in our 
collections. 
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IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES—DECEMBER 


Once more exhibition season is in full swing, 
and there is much of interest to be seen. 


At the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
and 82nd Street, the International Exhibition of 
Contemporary Glass and Rugs, assembled by the 
American Federation of Arts, which was opened 
November 5, will continue until December 2. 
There will be a Memorial Exhibition of Porcelains 
by the late Adelaide Alsop Robineau, shown from 
November 18 to January 19. The following exhi- 
bitions, taken from the Museum Collection, will 
be continued: Chinese Paintings, in Gallery H11; 
English Embroideries, Gallery H19; Modern 
Prints, Galleries K37-40; and Prints—Selected 
Masterpieces, Gallery K41. 


The Arts Council will have an exhibition of 
Arco Pottery, made in Archipenko’s Studios, and 
shown in the Barbizon branch of the Art Center, at 
140 Hast 63rd Street. 


The Potters Shop, 755 Madison Avenue, will con- 
tinue Carl Walter's exhibition of glazed sculpture 
and ceramics until December 7. 

The Weyhe Galleries, 794 Lexington Avenue, will 
have an exhibition of Dutch Prints consisting of 


the most interesting modern etchings, lithographs 
and wood blocks done by Dutch artists. 


Kennedy and Co., 785 Fifth Avenue, will show 
English color prints, after Moreland, throughout 
the month. 


At the DeMotte Galleries, 25 East 78th Street, 
there is a collection of Persian and Indian Minia- 
tures of the 12th to the 18th Century, which will be 
continued until December 21. 


The Reinhardt Gallery, 730 Fifth Avenue, is hay- 
ing an exhibition of the work which Edward Bruce 
has done in the last few years. The exhibition 
will continue until December 7, and then until 
the end of the month there will be a selected group 
of old and modern French paintings on view at this 
gallery. 

The Montross Gallery, 26 East 56th Street, will 
have, from November 25 to December 7, pictures 
by Otis Oldfield; then from December 2 to 14 
paintings by Everett Hamilton, and from December 
16 to January 4 paintings by Robert Hallowell. 


During the first part of December the Durand- 
Ruel Gallery, 12 East 57th Street, will show paint- 
ings by W.S. Horton. 

The Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, will 
have an exhibition of a selected group of paintings 
by Old Masters. 

The Milch Gallery, 108 West 57th Street, will 
have an exhibition of portraits, and paintings done 
in Spain, by Maurice Fromkes. 

The Babcock Gallery, 5 East 57th Street, will 
show water colors by Elsa N. Dalglish; then from 
December 16 to 28 a group of small paintings and 
water colors by American artists. 


Please mention American Macazine or Arr when writing to the above advertisers 
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At the Macbeth Gallery, 15 East 57th Street, the 
exhibition of paintings by Charles H. Davis, N.A., 
will continue until December 9. Then from De- 
cember 10 to 25 they will show water colors by 
Olaf Olsen. At the same time there will be an 
especially selected group of paintings on exhibition 
which would be suitable for Xmas gifts. From 
December 24 to January 6 there will be the third 
selected group of paintings from a summer art 
colony shown; this group is from the Society of 
Mystic Artists, Connecticut. 


The Dudensing Gallery, 5 East 57th Street, will 
have paintings by a selected group of modern 
American artists. There will also be an exhibition 
of water colors and drawings by Dominica Fehr- 
inger, an Austrian Nun. 


The Ferargil Gallery, 37 Kast 57th Street, will have 
an exhibition of sculpture in wood by José de 
Creest, portraits by Enid Bell, and paintings by 
I. Soldwedell and Mortimer J. Fow. 


The Valentine Gallery, 43 East 57th Street, will 
have an exhibition of paintings by Henri Matisse. 


There will be an exhibition appropriate to the 
Xmas season at the Ehrich Galleries, 36 East 57th 
Street, consisting of antiques, and modern objects of 
Art as well as Old Masters. 


The Fifteen Gallery, 37 East 57th Street, will con- 
tinue until December 7 showing paintings by 
Agnes M. Richmond, and from December 9 to 21 
paintings by Childs Avery Aiken and John J. H. 
Downes. 
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The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, announces 
the following exhibitions: “Safari” Silk Prints 
from December 2 to 7, Manufacturers’ Decorative 
Arts, Paintings by L. and V. Brailowsky, and De- 
signs and Water Colors by Winifred Jackson from 
December 2 to 14, Posters and Advertising Cards 
shown by Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, December 
9 to 21, and Greeting Cards shown by the Art Al- 
liance of America, December 2 to 24. 


At the Edouard Jonas Art Galleries, 9 East 56th 
Street, there will be the second exhibition of paint- 
ings by Iwan Choultse, Court painter of the late 
Czar of Russia, to be on view from November 15 
to December 14. His paintings have a tremen- 
dously realistic treatment of light on land and sea. 
His draughtsmanship is remarkably correct, and 
colors very fresh. The exhibition includes land- 
scapes painted in Europe, Asia, Egypt and the 
Arctic regions. 

The Fifty-Sixth Street Galleries, at 6 East 56th 
Streel, announce an interesting exhibition of sculp- 
tor’s work for December; among the sculptors 
whose work may be seen are Ivan Mestrovic, 
Barry Faulkner, Allan Clark, Roy Sheldon, and 
Alexander Calder’s wood and wire modelling. 


At the Galleries of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 East 
54th Street, there will be on exhibition examples of 
the Old Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, Italian, 
Spanish and English schools. 


The Wildenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth Avenue, will 
have an exhibition of paintings by Katherine Kin- 
sella during the month of December. 
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By Stanley Casson. With 39 plates. 
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understanding.” Int. Studio. $2.75 


ART AND CIVILIZATION 


Strzygowski, Marvin, Binyon, Clut- 
ton-Brock, Holroyd and others trace 
the influences of the arts upon civili- 
zation from the earliest times to the 
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The Howard Young Galleries, 634 Fifth Avenue, 
will show a selected group of Masterpieces of the 
18th century, both portraits and landscapes. 

The Rehn Gallery, 691 Fifth Avenue, will have 
several interesting one-man shows. Until Decem- 
ber 3 Augustus Vincent Tack’s work may be seen. 
From December 2 to 14 there will be Kenneth 
Hayes Millers exhibition. His paintings, so pow- 
erful in construction and interesting in their de- 
sign, are well known to the picture-loving public 
in New York. Mr. Louis Maloney’s interesting 
work may be seen from December 16 to 28. 

The De Hauke Galleries, 8 East. 51st Street, will 
show water colors of the 19th century, also draw- 
ings of the same century. 


The Grand Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, will have on exhibition from December 3 to 
14 paintings by Hobart Nichols and George De- 
Forest Brush, from December 4 to 14 paintings by 
Francis Newton, and from December 10 to 21, paint- 
ings by J. Paget Fredericks and Eulabee Dix Becker. 

At the Museum of Modern Art, 5th Avenue and 
57th Street, there is now on view an exhibition of 
paintings by leaders of the Modernist movement 
in France—Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin and 
Seurat. These paintings have been lent for the 
most part from American collections, notably the 
Birch-Bartlett Collection of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

The Roerich Museum, 310 Riverside Drive, is 
showing, in addition to its notable collection of 
paintings by Nicholas Roerich, founder, a rare 
collection of Tibetan art. 
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